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MR.  SPURGEON  IN  ROME. 

are  almost  ashamed  to  allude  to  the  old  joke  about 
the  man  who  visited  Rome  and  told  his  friends  on 
his  return  home  that  the  city  was  very  fine,  but  that  some 
of  the  public  buildincts,  such  as  the  Coliseum,  were  very 
much  out  of  repair.  Yet  it  is  difficult  not  to  think  of  this 
familiar  story  when  we  read  the  account  given  by  Mr. 
Spurgeon  of  his  visit  to  the  Eternal  City.  The  fresh, 
simple,  and  ingenuous  confessions  of  a  perfectly  unsophis¬ 
ticated  traveller  are  always  interesting,  and  are  nearly 
always  worth  something.  From  the  conventional  and 
stereotyped  admiration  of  the  stock  tourist  who  goes  along 
determined  to  admire,  nothing  can  be  learned ;  but  the 
honest  and  guileless  outpourings  of  a  thoroughly  naive  and 
ori'dnal  intelligence  are  usually  well  worth  a  hearing.  Mr. 
Spurgeon’s  descriptions  prove  that  Rome  can  even  yet  be 
described  from  an  absolutely  novel  point  of  view.  We 
have  had  every  other  kind  of  delineation  over  and  over 
again.  Never  before  that  we  know  has  Rome  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  public  lecture  by  a  visitor  who  cared  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  about  its  art  treasures  and  its  associations, 
and  who  yet  had  ability  enough  to  make  his  very  indiffer¬ 
ence  seem  to  his  audience  an  evidence  of  superiority. 
When  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  visited  Rome  we  really  thought 
that  Bow  bells  had  rung  their  final  and  triumphal  peal 
over  the  downfall  of  the  imperial  city  of  history  and  art. 
But  Dickens  was  an  enthusiast,  a  Byron,  a  de  Stael,  when 
compared  with  Mr.  Spurgeon,  and  he  had  moreover  none 
of  that  fervor  of  religious  anger  which  so  often  animates 
the  breast  of  the  eloquent  Baptnst  preacher.  Mr.  Dickens, 
to  be  sure,  was  sadly  out  ot  place  in  Rome.  His  mind 
was  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  the  memories  and  the 
genius  of  the  place.  His  msthetic  standard  was  at  all  times 
simple  and  ready;  he  compared  every  spot  he  visited 
with  some  part  of  London,  and  any  thing  that  was  not 
like  London  he  did  not  like.  But  the  spirit  in  which  he 
studied  Rjme  was  positively  reverential  when  compared 
with  the  bold  controversial  aggressiveness  wherewith  Mr. 
Spiiigeon  sturdily  tackled  it  and  its  sights,  its  traditions, 
glories,  sorrows,  splendor  and  shame.  There  is  such  an 
odd  blending  of  rough  good  sense,  manly  honesty,  and 
grotesque  absurdity,  in  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  account  ot  his  obser¬ 
vations,  that  we  positively  think  his  visit  may  come  to 
have  hereafter  a  sort  of  archseologieal  interest.  It  shows 
us  l^)me  in  a  new  light.  We  know  what  poets  and  artists 
have  thou'iht  of  it.  AVe  know  how  travellers,  hardly 
awre  sympathetic  with  Rome’s  modern  religion  than  Mr. 
bpurgeon  himself,  from  John  Evelyn  to  Goethe,  and  from 
boethe  to  Hawthorne,  have  been  conquered  and  capti¬ 
vated  by  it.  We  know  what  the  regular  cockney  mirth- 
tnaker,  the  small  imitator  of  Dickens,  has  thought  of  it; 
what  easy  fun  he  has  made  of  its  ruins,  and  what  a  charm- 
juj  savor  of  London  slang  and  the  humors  of  the  music 
halls  he  has  managed  to  infuse  into  the  atmosphere  of  the 
to.iseum.  But  Mr.  Spurgeon  has  the  frankness  and  the 
courage  to  tell  us  for  the  first  time  what  Rome  looks  like  to 
the  eyes  of  an  ingenuous  British  Dissenter,  who  hates  the 
rapacy,  does  not  care  a  faithing  for  the  statues  of  Apollo, 
has  not  a  grain  of  the  cynic  about  him,  was  anxious  to 
enjoy  his  trip,  and  say  the  best  he  could  of  every  thino;  where 
Itonesfy  would  allow. 

The  narrative  from  first  to  last  is  ingenuous  to  a  degree 


rare  in  our  outworn  times.  Mr.  Spurgeon  described  the 
whole  progress  of  his  journey  in  the  regular  good,  old-fash¬ 
ioned  way.  He  gave  the  substance  of  his  notes  concerning 
that  strange  and  out-of-the-way  place,  Dijon,  and  the  new¬ 
ly-discovered  scenery  of  Nice,  with  a  gravity  which,  for  the 
time,  must  have  almost  compelled  his  hearers  to  forget 
that  both  places  are  far  better  known  to  the  average  Lon¬ 
doner  than  Croydon  or  Gravesend.  He  found  that  London 
was  the  only  place  after  all  to  get  good  oranges.  He  did 
not  think  much  of  Genoa  the  superb ;  he  s.aw  nothing  par¬ 
ticularly  superb  in  it.  He  was  much  impressed  by  the  arch 
of  Titus  at  Rome  because  he  thought  that  the  reliefs  rep¬ 
resenting  the  return  of  Titus  with  the  spoils  of  .Jerusalem 
ought  to  satisfy  any  infidel  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible.  It  is 
evident  that  Mr.  Spurgeon  regards  the  errors  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  as  plain,  downright  mistakes,  which  it 
requires  nothing  but  the  sturdy  good  sense  of  a  bold  and 
honest  Briton,  with  a  gift  of  speech,  to  set  right  once  and 
forever.  The  genius  of  the  plaee,  the  influence  of  climate, 
atmosphere,  and  tradition,  the  sacred  memories  of  the  past, 
the  sweetness  of  even  delusion  and  error  that  are  conse¬ 
crated  by  long  inheritance,  the  grandeur  of  a  local  history 
stretching  back  into  chaos  and  old  night — all  these 
count  for  nothing  to  the  square  and  resolute  intelligence  of 
Mr.  Spurgeon.  The  fact  that  even  in  our  own  day  these 
superstitions  have  had  an  uncontrollable  fascination  for 
men  of  the  purest  natures  and  the  highest  and  subtlest 
intellects  —  men  like  Father  Newman  and  Archbishop 
Manning  —  this  fact  causes  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  robust  convic¬ 
tions  and  outspoken  contempt  to  moult  no  feather.  He  dis¬ 
coursed  of  the  cruelties  formerly  practised  on  the  Jews  in 
the  Ghetto  with  as  sincere  a  horror  as  if  it  were  not  open 
to  any  Roman  who  thought  fit  to  lecture  on  the  barbarities 
formerly  practised  on  the  Jews  in  England.  He  was  as 
earnestly  and  good-humoredly  mirthful  over  the  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  washing  among  Italian  populations,  as  if  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  slums  of  Southwark  put  in  practice  every 
hour  the  famous  soap-and-water  specific  of  Diana  of  Poic- 
tiers.  In  fact,  he  settled  every  thing  on  blunt  British  princi¬ 
ples.  He  dealt  with  Ron.e.  its  antujuities,  its  errors,  its 
past  and  its  future,  in  the  spirit  of  one  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  that  every  nation  —  whatever  its  tendency,  histoiy, 
or  temper  —  has  only  to  open  its  eyes  to  what  England, 
and  more  particularly  the  southern  part  of  London,  is 
doing ;  to  consider  the  ways  of  Southwark  and  be  wise. 

Now,  no  one  can  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  the  influence 
and  the  success  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  —  a  great  deal  of  the  gen¬ 
uine  good  accomplished  by  him  —  may  be  traced  to  this 
simple,  downright  way  of  looking  at  complicated  questions 
and  going  to  work.  A  man  of  thoughtful,  meditative,  ais- 
thetic  mind  might  say  much  finer  and  truer  things  about 
Rome,  but  he  would  probably  never  do  a  tithe  of  the  good 
Mr.  Spurgeon  accomplishes  in  Southwark.  Indeed,  the 
career  of  England  herself  is  fairly  enough  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Spurgeon’s  practical  success  at  home,  and  his  rough- 
and-ready  way  of  pronouncing  upon  things  abroad.  Any 
one  who  reads  what  Mr.  Spurgeon  said  on  Rome,  and  re¬ 
members  that  the  eloquent  preacher  influences,  guides,  and 
represents  the  mind  of  a  whole  mass  of  the  most  upright 
and  earnest  of  the  London  population,  will  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  understanding  why  England  is  not  like  Italy.  But 
he  will  have  just  as  little  difficulty  in  understanding  why 
England  has  been  so  singularly  unsuccessful  in  most  of  her 
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dealings  with  alien  races.  She  has  ne\’er  been,  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  sympathetic.  Her  general  turn  of  mind  is  efTcctivel^', 
slthou'jh  of  course  son;ewhat  grotesquely,  symbolized  in 
Mr.  Spui'geon’s  recent  discourse.  Mr.  Spurgeon  deserves 
the  credit,  too,  of  having  boldly  said  what  a  great  many 
peojile  think.  If  every  tourist  had  his  courage  and  his 
•  powers  of  speech,  we  should  find  that  his  way  of  looking  at 

Koine  is  more  akin  to  the  average  British  sort  of  thing  than 
either  the  passionate  homage  of  a  Byron,  or  the  cultivated 
indilT'erence  <  f  a  Sir  Charles  Coldstream.  There  is  a  sort  of 
incongruity  in  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  being  in  Rome  at  all  which 
lends  flavor  and  zest  to  his  lecture.  Mr.  Disraeli’s  well- 
known  saying  alxjut  the  people  who  have  faith  in  Birken¬ 
head  and  none  in  Damascus  reads  rather  tamely,  when  we 
think  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  e.xpounding  the  lessons  and  pro¬ 
claiming  the  moral  of  Rome. 


DOCTOR  FAUVEL. 

CTmnsUited  for  EvssT  Satceoat  ftom  Uic  Raite  da  Deux  Jfjnda.] 

L 

“Michel,  the  cottage  is  let !  ” 

“  W  hat  cottage  ?  ”  inquired  iny  husband  mechanically. 

W'e  had  been  married  only  a  few  montlis,  and  for  a  still 
shorter  time  we  had  lived  at  Amerville.  Michel  Colonge, 
my  husband,  hoped,  by  the  help  of  his  family  connections 
and  friendships,  to  csublish  himself  quickly  in  good  prac¬ 
tice  ;  and  to  that  object  he  devoted  a  courage  and  an  activity 
which  never  relaxed.  For  my  own  part  1  had  not  yet  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  bearing  the  discomforts  of  my  new  situation 
with  good  humor,  llie  life  of  a  country  doctor  appeared 
to  me  scarcely  endurable.  It  was  never  without  a  degree 
of  irritation  that  I  saw  Michel  return  so  often  too  much 
fatigued  to  p.ay  the  least  attention  to  what  I  had  to  tell 
him,  or  so  many  times,  in  consequence  of  some  serious 
accident,  depart  in  haste  as  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  to 
return,  very  frequently,  only  late  in  the  evening.  Noticing 
that  he  was  even  more  th  in  usually  abstracted,  I  replied 
with  a  good  deal  of  impatience,  — 

“The  cottage  so  long  unoccupied;  the  same  that  jrou 
yourself  declai^d,  when  we  went  to  see  it,  too  inconvenient 
to  be  inhabited.” 

“  And  who  may  the  intrepid  tenant  be  ?  ” 

•“A  doctor.  Don’t  be  alarmed,”  1  added.  “Fromwh.at 
has  been  told  me  he  has  already  made  his  fortune,  and  it  is 
only  by  great  persuasion  that  any  one  can  succeed  in  getting 
him  even  to  a  consultation.” 

■“  Is  he  married  ?  ” 

“  That  is  not  known  ;  but  it  appears  to  me  hardly  likely, 
and  lie  certainly  has  no  children.  A  wife  and  children 
would  he  sadly  out  of  pl.ace  in  that  strange  house.” 

My  husband  was  no  longer  listening  to  me.  Ills  fears 
being  quieted  as  to  the  injury  which  another  doctor  estab¬ 
lished  411  the  same  village  with  himself  might  do  him,  he 
hasteneil  to  read  his  newspaper  before  beginning  his  aller- 
noon  visits. 

The  Rttic  property  known  as  the  chalet  de  la  R/ichette, 
was  composed  ot  two  fine  but  exceedingly  contracted  tene¬ 
ments,  joineil  by  a  kind  of  covered  passage  which  might  be 
closed  at  prill.  Each  of  these  tenements  h<ad  a  separate 
entrance,  and  might  on  occasion  be  inhabited  independently 
of  the  odier.  A  large  garden,  divided  into  two  equal  parts 
by  a  thick  hedge,  surrounded  this  singular  edifice,  which 
seemed  capable  of  being  occupied  only  by  two  bachelors 
h.aving  intimate  relations  with  each  other.  The  furniture 
arrir^.  It  eonsuted,  as  we  very  soon  knew,  of  two  complete 
sets.  Next,  the  surprise  of  tlie  villagers  reached  its  height 
some  days  later  when  a  double  supply  of  servants  came  to 
occupy  the  house,  or  rather  the  houses,  so  prepared.  I  re¬ 
member  having  passed  more  than  oneaflernoon  in  watching 
for  the  arrival  of  our  new  neighbors  (our  house  was  the 
nearest  to  the  chalet) ;  at  last  my  perseverance  was  rewarded. 
Attracted  to  the  window  by  the  noise  of  a  post-chaise,  I 
observed  a  woman  reclining  on  the  back  seat,  another  woman 
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being  on  the  front  scat;  the  carriage  contained  but  two  peN 
sons.  About  an  hour  afterwards,  a  middle-aged  man  who 
was  unknown  to  me  passed  rapidly  on  horseback  by  mv 
windows.  It  was  Dr.  Fauvcl.  “  They  have  come,”  said ) 
to  Michel  as  soon  as  he  returned,  “  and  we  are  still  wholly 
in  the  dark.”  ^ 

I  ought  to  s.ay,  to  excuse  myself,  that,  being  a  stran<rer  1 
was  very  much  alone  in  that  little  village,  and  that  the 
arrival  of  a  woman  with  whom,  perhaps,  I  might  have  agree¬ 
able  relations,  was  for  me  an  event  of  real  importance. 

Sunday  came.  A  seat  had  been  engaged  for  the  Fauvels 
in  the  parish  church,  and  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  every¬ 
body  the  doctor  entered  and  occupied  it  a  lew  minutes 
before  the  beginning  of  the  service.  lie  was  a  man  of 
forty  or  forty-five  years,  slightly  pale,  tall  and  thin.  He 
had  ailmirable  manners,  fine  and  intellectual  features,  with 
a  shade  of  sadness  in  them.  Although  he  had  very  beauti¬ 
ful  eyes,  his  look,  impressed  with  a  vague  uneasiness,  pro¬ 
duced  almost  always  a  singular  effect  upon  those  who  saw 
it  for  the  first  time.  He  seemed  very  little  disturbed  at 
finding  himself  the  object  ot  general  and  ill-disguised  curi¬ 
osity,  and  left  church  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  anj 
one.  Madame  Fauvel  did  not  appear  at  church  that  day. 

The  week  that  followed  was  notable  for  two  events :  the 
appearance  of  a  copper-colored  door-plate  on  one  of  the 
doors  of  the  chalet,  and  the  visit  of  the  dqptor  to  our  cure; 
but  the  latter,  an  austere  and  silent  man,  informed  no  one  of 
the  details  of  the  interview.  On  Saturday  of  the  same  week, 
Michel  having  returned  home  early,  I  tried  to  persuads 
him  that  a  visit  to  Dr.  Fauvel  would  be  both  a  mark  of  re¬ 
spect  to  a  brother  physician,  and  an  act  of  neighborly  kind¬ 
ness.  He  listeneu  to  me  with  a  smile,  let  me  exhaust  all 
my  good  reasons,  and  then,  with  a  mischievous  look  pecu¬ 
liarly  his  own,  said :  “  I  have  anticipated  your  desire,  mr 
dear.  I  have  been  to  Dr.  Fauvel’s  already.” 

“O  Michel  I  tell  me  all  aliout  it.  When  did  ^ou  go? 
Whom  did  you  see?  The  doi'tor,  or  his  wife?  Were  lliej 
pleasant  people  ?  Did  you  ask  them  to  call  ?  ” 

“  One  moment,  my  dear  Valentine.  Let  us  proceed 
orderly.  I  met  M.  Fauvel  the  other  d.ay ;  we  exchanged 
a  few  words,  and  he  begged  me  to  walk  home  with  him.  I 
was  in  a  hurry  and  remained  but  a  moment.  That’s  all  I 
have  to  tell  you.” 

“  How  is  Madame  Fauvel?  " 

“  I  did  not  see  her.” 

“  Did  you  like  the  doctor  ?  Is  he  a  pleasant  man  ?  Shall 
we  see  them  occasionally  ?  ” 

A  nod  or  two,  an  assurance  that  Dr.  Fauvel  was  agree¬ 
able  enough,  and  would  come  very  soon  to  make  ns  a  call, 
were  all  that  I  could  get  out  of  my  husband  that  evening. 

The  next  day  on  my  way  to  church  I  saw,  a  few  steps  ia 
front  of  me,  a  woman  very  simply  dressed,  who  walkeil  quiet¬ 
ly  along  without  looking  about  her.  She  slackeneu  her 
pace  on  drawing  near  the  church,  and  I  heard  her  ask  the 
sexton  where  was  Dr.  Fauvel’s  seat.  After  that  the  only 
toj)ic  of  conversation  in  all  Amerville  was  Madame  Fauvel 
Those  who  have  lived  in  the  country  any  time  may  easily 
imagine  the  sort  of  talk  more  or  less  friendly  which  followed 
Meanwhile  I  went  to  spend  a  few  days  at  my  parents’;  on 
my  return  I  found  the  cards  of  Dr.  and  Madame  Fauvel 
On  the  very  next  day,  and  without  waiting  for  my  hus¬ 
band,  I  proceeded  to  the  cottage.  I  stopped,  undecided.  At 
which  of  the  two  doors  ought  1  to  knr-ck  ?  1  decided  nuon 

that  which  bore  the  door-plate.  A  servant  appeared.  When 
I  asked  the  usual  question,  he  said,  “  I  will  go  and  see  if 
madame  is  at  home.^’ 

And  to  my  great  surprise  he  stopped  across,  knocked  »t 
the  other  door,  and  repeated  my  inquiry  to  a  pretty  little 
maid,  then  withdrew  at  once  within  the  door  to  which  1  had 
summoned  him. 

Madame  Fauvel  appeared  only  after  a  longinterval.  NeTe^ 
theless  it  did  not  seem  to  me  possible  that  her  toilet  could 
have  occupied  so  long  a  time,  for  she  was  dressed  very  plainly. 
She  received  mo  as  cordially  as  possible,  although  her  whole 
manner  was  full  of  a  certain  nervous  hesitation.  She  was 
very  young,  and  preserved  still  a  sort  of  childish  face;  mag¬ 
nificent  blue  eyes,  clear  and  trusting,  rendered  her  if  bo< 
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very  pretty,  at  least  extremely  attractive.  Altogether  en¬ 
chanted,  I  prolonged  my  visit,  and  only  left  her  auer  having 
emphatically  expressed  my  hope  of  seeing  her  again  very 
jQon.  “  I  shall  be  charmed,”  sne  replied,  “  to  come  and  see 
you  sometimes,  but  my  husband  wishes  me  to  lead  a  very 
retired  life.”  .... 

“I  hope  your  determination  is  not  taken  on  account  of 
Pr.  Fauvel’s  health.  My  husband  tells  me  he  looks  decid- 
^ly  unwell.” 

She  started  involuntarily  and  changed  color  suddenlv. 
« Unwell,  do  you  tliink?  Do  you  thiuk  he  is  sick?  Ob, 
no ;  it  cannot  be  I  ” 

I  hastened  to  repair  my  blunder.  “  Indeed,  madame,  you 
•  have  no  occasion  to  be  so  alarmed.  Dr.  Fauvel,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  is  naturally  pale,  and  that  probably  was  noticed  by 
my  husband  when  he  saw  him  for  the  first  time,  while  you, 
who  are  with  him  all  the  time,  have  become  accustomed  to 
it” 

“  Yes,  yes ;  that’s  it  of  course,”  she  replied  hastily. 

I  She  went  to  the  window,  plucked  a  few  sprigs  of  heliotrope 
i  and  offered  them  to  me  with  a  smile.  I  took  leave  of  her 
toon  afterwards. 

Some  weeks  passed ;  Madame  Fauvel  returned  my  visit, 

I  and  we  saw  each  other  from  time  to  time.  Other  people  in 
the  village  and  suburbs  became  acquainted  with  her.  All 
were  received  with  the  same  cordiality ;  every  one  was  en- 
I  chanted  with  Madame  Fauvel.  But  they  always  came 
sway  without  having  seen  the  doctor,  who  ibr  his  part  made 
Nine  visits,  and  rightly  passed  for  an  intelligent  man  of 
culture  and  of  remarkable  conversational  powers.  Several 
dinners  were  given  in  honor  of  the  new-comers,  but  in  every 
case  hladame  Fauvel  was  suddenly  indisposed,  or  the  doctor 
was  obliged  to  go  away  that  morning  or  the  night  before  on 
private  business ;  no  one  ever  succeeded  in  receiving  them 
Mth  at  the  same  time.  Notwithstanding  the  favorable  im¬ 
pressions  which  each  had  left,  less  charitable  whisperings 
began  to  be  heard  before  long. 

I  had  about  this  time  a  long  and  serious  illness.  When  I 
was  again  permitted  to  receive  callers,  Madame  Fauvel  was 
among  the  first  to  come.  I  was  happy  to  see  her  again. 
She  had  been  assiduous  in  her  attentions  during  my  sickness, 
coming  every  morning,  they  told  me,  to  inquire  how  I  was ; 
while  nearly  every  evening  a  bouniiet  or  a  basket  of  fruit 
from  the  chalet  reminded  me  of  tiie  afiectionate  solicitude 
of  its  tenants.  I  thanked  her  therefore  with  effusion.  “I 
have  also  to  thank  the  doctor,”  I  added  ;  “  from  the  number 
of  partridges  he  has  sent  me,  I  really  believe  there  is  not 
one  left  within  six  leagues  of  here.  And  how  good  he  was, 
and  how  attentive,  to  run  at  full  speed  to  bring  my  husband 
that  night  I  had  the  relapse  1  ” 

“  Really ;  did  he  ?  ” 

“Didn’t  you  know  it?  Prav  tell  him,  madame,  how 
grateful  I  am  to  him.  I  don’t  know  what  would  have  be¬ 
come  of  my  poor  husband  without  the  friendship  and  advice 
of  Dr.  Fauvel.  I  long  to  be  able  to  tell  him  so  myself.  But 
he  must  know  well  me  feelings  of  a  man  who  dreads  the 
loss  of  a  beloved  wife.” 

Madame  Fauvel  took  up  a  book  and  turned  the  leaves 
mechanically. 

“What  an  excellent  and  charming  husband  he  is,  ”  I 
continued,  forgetting  in  the  excess  of  my  gratitude  the 
singular  suspicions  that  had  entered  my  mind. 

“He  is  excellent,”  she  replied  with  an  effort  after  a 
moment  of  silence.  “  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  him  to  be 
useful  and  to  oblige  his  friends.” 

She  arose.  I  was  insisting  upon  a  promise  that  she 
would  come  very  soon  to  pass  the  evening  with  us,  when 
my  husband  returned  and  added  his  own  plea  to  mine. 

“  I  hope,”  said  he,  “  that  the  doctor  will  do  us  the  favor 
to  accompany  you.  I  have  learned  lately,  madame,  to 
know  your  husband,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  there  are 
few  men  for  whom  I  have  so  much  esteem  and  friendship.” 

She  blushed,  and  replied  something,  in  a  low  voice,  which 
I  did  not  hear.  Just  as  Michel,  showing  Madame  Fauvel 
out,  opened  the  street  door,  some  one  passed  the  house,  and 
t  perceiving  us,  made  a  low  bow.  It  was  Dr.  Fauveh 
I  “  Doctor  I  Doctor  1  ”  cried  my  husband. 


Dr.  Fauvel  crossed  the  street  and  proceeded  on  his  way 
without  answering. 

“  I  beg  pardon,”  said  Michel,  “  but  I  have  something  im¬ 
portant  to  say  to  him.”  He  went  out  quickly  and  soon 
overtook  his  friend. 

I  turned  to  the  young  wife,  who  stood  leaning  against  the 
door-post,  and  was  terrified  by  her  appearance ;  pale  and 
trembling,  she  seemed  hartlly  able  to  support  herself.  I  led 
her  into  the  parlor  and  caused  her  to  be  seated,  in  momentary 
dread  of  seeing  her  faint.  At  last  she  spoke :  — 

“  Thanks ;  I  am  better  now.  I  have  been  weak ;  but,  ” 
she  added  with  a  dazed  look,  “  if  you  were  his  wife,  and 
saw  him  for  the  first  time  in  two  years  1  ”  — 

“  Him  ?  of  course  you  cannot  mean  your  husband  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  my  husband,  my  dear  husband,  who  loved  mo  so 
much  when  he  married  me.  Great  God!  what  have 
I  done  that  he  no  longer  loves  me,  and  that  he  treats 
me  so  I  Oh,  mercy  I  what  have  I  said  1  ”  Then  covering 
her  face  she  sobbed  aloud. 

“  Be  sure,”  said  I  greatly  moved,  “  that  your  secret  is 
safe.  Have  confidence  in  me,  1  beg  you.” 

AVith  profound  pity  for  this  young  and  charming  crea¬ 
ture  I  wept  with  her.  How  sad  and  strange  was  all 
this  I  To  live  under  the  same  roof  with  her  husband 
and  not  to  have  seen  him  in  two  years !  it  was  scarcely  credi¬ 
ble.  Tills  then  was  the  cause  of  the  malevolent  rumors 
which  had  reached  even  me,  and  which  I  had  strenuously 
combated.  I  was  excited,  and  without  taking  time  to 
reflect,  ranged  myself,  as  was  natural,  on  the  side  of  the 
wife. 

“  And  I  thought  you  so  happy !  ”  I  cried,  “  and  was  so 
captivated  by  the  fine  character  of  Dr.  Fauvel  I  Oh,  how 
detestable  are  men !  ” 

“  Y’ou  are  mistaken,  madame,  in  regard  to  at  lea.st  one 
of  them,”  replied  the  young  wife  with  dignity.  “  M.  Colonge 
was  perfectly  right  when  he  said  just  now  that  he  knew  no 
man  moi'e  worthy  of  resjiect  and  affection  than  my  hus- 
baiid.” 

“  He  hasn’t  then  lost  your  esteem  ?  ” 

“  Not  the  least  in  the  world.” 

“  And  you  love  him  still  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  with  all  my  soul.  Heaven  have  pity  on  me !  ”  She 
began  to  weep  again  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

vVhat  motive  could  induce  such  a  man  to  separate  him¬ 
self  from  his  wife  ?  some  grave  fault  committed  by  her  ? 
Again  I  e.xamined  that  lovely  face,  so  confiding  and  so  pure, 
and  further  suspicion  was  impossible. 

“  Do  you  suppose,”  she  asked,  when  she  was  a  little 
more  calm,  “  that  the  world  has  discovered  our  real  relac 
tion?  Nut  that  I  fear  for  myself,  but  it  might  do  an  injury 
to  Dr.  Fauvel.” 

“  Alas  I  ”  I  replied,  “  in  such  a  village  as  this  nothing 
can  long  remain  a  secret.” 

“That  is  precisely  what  I  feared.  We  came  here  to 
live  because  the  physicians  advised  the  country  for  me.  I 
would  die,  the^  said,  it  I  did  not  change  my  residence  and 
habits.  Ah  1  if  I  could  only  die  I  ” 

The  expression  in  her  eyes  terrified  me.  I  have  never 
seen  any  grief  so  poignant.  I  went  to  her,  took  her  by  the 
arm,  and  tried  to  comfort  her.  “  Have  you  neither  rela¬ 
tives  nor  friends  whose  advice  you  could  take  ?  ” 

“  I  am  an  orphan.  I  have  not  a  friend  in  whom  I  would 
confide.  Besides,  she  added,  with  a  look  of  alarm, 
“  would  not  even  y  jU  be  unjust  to  my  husband,  now  that 
you  know  all?” 

“  I  do  not  yet  permit  myself  to  judge  him,”  I  replied 
coVlly. 

She  took  my  hand,  and  said  as  if  in  prayer,  “  I  beseech 
you,  do  not  judge  either  of  us  too  severely.  I  have  done 
wrong  in  allowing  myself  to  accuse  him  in  my  agony,  but 
tlie  shock  was  too  sudden.  O  Pauli  my  poor  Pauli  O 
my  dear  husband  I  ” 

To  see  her  thus  in  despair,  but  without  showing  either 
bitterness  or  anger,  was  more  than  my  woman’s  suscepti¬ 
bility  could  endure.  I  resolved  to  try  and  clear  up  this 
mysterious  situation,  which  I  at  least  was  persuaded  was 
capable  of  being  remedied. 
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“  Will  you  permit  me,”  I  asked  gently,  “  to  put  one  or 
two  Questions  to  yon  ?  How  long  lias  the  state  of  things  of 
whicn  you  speak  lasted  ?  ” 

“  Five  years.” 

“Five  years!”  My  astonishment  made  me  silent. 
Madame  Fauvel,  without  appearing  to  notice  my  surprise, 
looked  at  me  with  an  expression  orsorrowful  resignation  to 
her  lot  After  a  moment  of  silence,  I  resumed,  actuated 
by  sincere  compassion :  — 

“  Pardon  me  if  I  arouse  painful  memories,  but  may  I  not 
know  when  and  how  your  separation  be^un  ?  ” 

“  Six  months  after  our  marriage.  We  made,  you  will 
scarcely  believe  it,  a  real  love-match.  Both  alone  in  the 
world,  we  were  e  verr  thing  to  each  other  and  perfectly  happy. 
Little  by  little  Paul  became  morose,  abstracted.  I  sought  in 
vain  for  the  cause.  ‘  It  is  nothin" ;  it  will  pass  away ;  ’  he 
said  when  I  asked  him.  By  and  dv  he  fell  sick,  and  had  a 
violent  fever.  I  watched  over  him.  ^Vhen  be  had  re¬ 
covered  he  s^arated  from  me.” 

“  How  ?  By  what  means  V  For  what  reason  ?  ” 

“  For  none  whatever.  He  went  away  for  a  few  days,  and 
wrote  to  me  that  we  must  sep.arate ;  that  it  was  inevita¬ 
ble  ;  that,  if  I  preferred,  he  would  not  return,  but  that  it 
■was  his  earnest  desire  that  we  might  continue  to  live  un¬ 
der  the  same  roof,  on  the  lasting  condition  that  we  should 
never  meet.” 

“  And  you  have  never  met  ?  ” 

“  Very  rarely,  and  always  by  chance.  On  such  occasions 
he  passed  me  without  stopping  or  raising  his  eyes.  Once, 
during  the  first  months  of  this  strange  life,  I  met  Win  on 
the  stairs.  I  was  not  then  calm,  or  rati  er  broken-hearted, 
as  now,  I  was  angry,  offended,  and  I  trkd  to  p.ass  rapidly 
by  him,  casting  upon  him  a  look  of  scorn.  lie  stopped 
me  by  placin"  his  hand  on  my  arm,  and  I  stood  silent  be¬ 
fore  him.  ‘We  have  been  very  happy,  Juliette,’  he  said 
sadly.  ‘  But  we  can  be  so  no  more,’  cried  I  in  a  passion.  ‘  No,’ 
he  replied,  ‘  never  more.’  He  looked  at  me  attentively ; 
tlien  withdrawing  his  hand,  he  passed  on.  We  have  never 
sjioken  to  each  other  since.” 

If  all  this  was  true,  and  in  spite  of  myself  1  was  convinced 
tliat  it  was,  of  what  could  she  accuse  her  husband  ?  It  was 
absolutely  incomprehensible.  Never,  she  told  me,  had  the 
least  restraint  been  imposed  upon  her.  An  invisible  wit¬ 
ness  seemed  indeed  to  follow  her  everywhere,  but  only  to 
watch  over  her  health  and  anticipate  her  slightest  <lesires. 

“Do  you  not  fear,”  I  asked  her,  “to  meet  Dr.  Fauvel  in 
going  home  ?  wait  a  little  and  my  husband  will  accompany 
you.” 

“  Oh,  no,”  she  replied,  with  a  sigh ;  “  he  seems  to  be 
aware  of  every  thing  I  do.  I  do  not  even  see  him  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  and  am  very  much  astonished  at  what  has  happened 
to-day.  He  seemed  to  be  quite  out  of  health,”  —  that  evident¬ 
ly  disturbed  her  most ;  “  madaiue,  I  beg  you  to  ask  AI. 

Colongc  to  care  for  him.” 

I  promised  every  thing  she  asked.  At  the  same  time  I 
proiuisetl  myself  to  neglect  no  means  that  might  enable  me 
to  discover  the  key  of  this  ridille.  Alichel,  to  whom  I  re- 
jH'ated  this  conversation,  appeared  even  more  surprised  and 
troubled  than  I.  He  asked  a  hundred  (questions  to  which  I 
could  not  reply,  remained  a  long  while  in  a  reverie,  and  at 
last  asked  gravely,  “  Wouldn’t  it  be  better  not  to  occupy 
yourself  with  this'^  ” 

“  Not  occupy  myself  with  it  ?  why  not  ?  ” 

All  that  I  could  obtain  from  my  husband  was  a  serious 
recommendation  to  act  with  prudence.  This  astonished  me 
but  little,  knowing  as  I  did  his  excessive  reserve,  and  I  did 
not  persist  the  less  in  my  resolution. 

omen  have,  at  least  so  every  one  persuades  herself,  a 
shrewd  and  delicate  tact.  In  this  case  I  could  pride  myself 
but  little  on  my  perspicacity,  and  I  was  even  greatly  dis¬ 
ci  mraged  when  weeks  and  months  rolled  on  without  adding 
any  thing  to  my  knowledge.  We  sent  invitations  frequently 
to  Dr.  F auvel,  and  he  often  accepted  them.  It  is  nceiiless  to 
say  that  his  wife  was  always  incluiled  in  these  invitations, 
and  thatwe  always  received  the  invariable  excuse.  The  doc¬ 
tor  took  up  insensibly  the  habit  of  coming  to  our  house  sev¬ 
eral  times  a  week,  and  appeared  to  enjoy  our  society  more 


and  more.  He  could  nevertheless  not  be  ignorant  that  his 
wife  visited  us  on  other  days,  for  he  was  constantly  finding  on 
my  table  some  work  or  book  that  belonged  to  her. 

H. 

Time  passed  rapidly.  The  doctor  and  my  husband  had 
become  great  friends.  Although  he  was  perfectly  polite 
and  agreeable  with  me,  I  could  not  help  feeling  towards 
him  a  certain  amount  of  bitterness.  His  quiet  and  simple 
manners,  without  the  least  shade  of  eccentricity,  his  unfail¬ 
ing  politeness,  above  all  that  perfect  courtesjf  which  was 
never  for  a  moment  wanting,  attracted  to  him,  little  by  little, 
the  sympathy  of  all  the  citizens  of  Amerville.  When,  as  could 
not  fail  to  happen,  the  singular  lile  led  by  the  couple  was 
known  by  everyboily,  each  person  tried  to  find  some  expla¬ 
nation  to  excuse  the  doctor  at  the  expense  of  his  wife,  who 
was  thus  exiKised,  without  the  power  to  defend  herself,  and 
happily  without  knowing  the  necessity  for  it,  to  the  sneers 
and  suspicions  of  all  the  little  village.  From  that  d.ay  the 
life  01  the  ^ung  wife  became  more  monotonous  and  more 
isolated,  ^e  few  people  with  whom  she  had  established 
an  acquaintance  abandoned  her  one  by  one.  I  had  need  to 
defend  her  courageously  on  every  occasion,  but  calumny 
did  not  the  less  produce  its  usual  effect.  Some  pretended 
to  be  ill  when  Madame  Fauvel  called,  through  a  fear  that 
the  doctor  would  come  to  see  them  at  the  same  time; 
others,  on  the  contrary,  desired  to  bring  about  a  meeting 
between  the  couple,  “  It  would  be  so  curious,”  they  thought ! 
At  last  the  unhappy  Juliette  was  no  longer  able  to  go  out 
of  her  house  except  closely  veiled,  without  being  pointed 
at,  or  meeting  at  almost  every  step  looks  full  of  malicious 
curiosity. 

The  manner  in  which  Dr.  Fauvel  replied  to  the  custom¬ 
ary  inquiries  in  regard  to  his  wife  was  always  jK-rfectly 
natural,  and  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  different  from 
thtit  in  which  any  other  husband  would  have  answered.  I 
was  more  than  once  seriously  tempted  to  express  my  mind  as 
to  his  way  of  living,  but  I  must  confess  that  his  respectful 
reserve  and  polished  dignity,  which  he  never  laid  aside,  in- 
variiibly  stojiped  me  when  I  was  on  the  point  of  allowing 
mvsell'  to  make  some  such  remark  or  allusion.  Once  in  a 
wfiile  his  countenance  bore  an  expression  of  heart-broken 
sadness  which  caused  all  my  resolutions  to  torment  him  to 
vanish  in  an  instant.  I  gradually  came  to  the  point  of  pity¬ 
ing  him  only,  and  of  becoming  exceedingly  interested  in 
him.  Of  course,  as  Michel  often  reminded  me,  no  one  has 
any  right  to  meddle  with  the  afllairs  of  a  wife  who  persists 
in  blindly  obeying  her  husband  without  a  question  as  to  the 
justice  or  the  agreeableness  of  his  decisions,  and  who  goes 
so  far  as  to  keep  him  in  ignorance  that  she  is  dying  of 
grief.  I  had  therefore  almost  abandoned  my  search  for  the 
solution  of  the  problem  before  us,  when  a  new  chance  cir¬ 
cumstance  occurred  to  mcnlify  the  whole  situation. 

It  was,  I  remember,  a  beautiful  winter  morning.  I  was 
playing  with  my  son,  then  a  verj’  little  boy,  in  the  chimney 
corner,  and  his  childish  laughter  was  ringing  joyously  in 
my  ears.  All  at  once  Juliette  entered,  or  rather  precipi¬ 
tated  herself  into  the  room.  She  was  pale  and  scared,  and 
fell,  weeping,  into  a  chair. 

“  Protect  me  1  keep  me  near  you,”  she  cried,  her  voice 
interrupted  by  her  sobs ;  “  I  pray  you  advise  me.” 

I  tried  hard  to  calm  her,  and  discovered  at  last  what  was 
the  occasion  of  such  an  outburst  of  grief.  A  group  of  wo¬ 
men  and  children  had  barred  her  passage  with  sneers  and 
taunts  as  insolent  as  they  were  painful  to  listen  to.  It 
seemed  almost  impossible,  and  my  indignation  choked  me 
as  I  listened  to  my  friend.  Though  I  knew  how  surly 
and  mischievous  the  people  of  Amerville  were,  I  could 
hardly  lielieve  them  capable  of  such  cruelty. 

“  lion’t  take  any  notice  of  it,”  I  tried  to  say ;  “  have  pa¬ 
tience  and  let  these  malicious  tongues  wag.  Come,  have 
courage  ;  all  will  be  quiet  very  soon,  you  may  be  sure.” 

“  I  have  no  more  courage.  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  re¬ 
sources.  I  can  hold  out  no  longer.  I  must  go  away. 
Help  me,  I  beg  you ;  this  can  last  no  longer.” 

“  Certainly  1  will  help  you,”  I  cried,  carried  away  by 
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pi(y,  « Yes,  you  shall  go.  I  will  furnish  you  the  means.” 
tVi'thout  giving  myself  time  to  retleet  and  to  ask  my  hus¬ 
band’s  opinion,  I  told  her  at  once  an  idea  which  came  to 
jnc  at  the  moment.  My  sister-in-law,  who  lived  in  a  neigh¬ 
boring  town,  and  who  had  several  children,  was  looking 
about  for  a  confidential  governess  to  assist  her  in  instruct¬ 
ing  them.  She  was  an  excellent  and  lovable  woman, 
with  whom  one  could  not  be  unhappy.  I  e.x|>lained  all  this 
to  Juliette,  and  showed  her  that  this  resolution  taken  open- 
Iv  would  put  her  for  the  present  and  for  the  future  beyond 
tie  reach  of  calumny.  I  knew  that  if  she  left  her  husband 
ehe  would  be  without  resources.  Nothing  better  and  more 
latisfac'tory,  therefore,  could  be  imagined. 

Mv  plan  seemed  to  satisty  her  at  once  ;  she  had  been  a 
teacher  before  being  married,  and  consecpiently  she  was  the 
very  person  to  fill  the  place  I  propo.sed  for  her.  “  Per¬ 
haps,  ’  she  said,  with  an  air  of  resignation  which  went  to 
my  heart,  “perhaps  I  may  be  happy  enough  to  find  there  a 
family  which  will  love  me,” 

Poor,  desolate  soul !  It  is  useless  to  repeat  all  the  rea¬ 
soning  powers  I  wasted  in  endeavoring  to  persuade  my 
husband  not  to  oppose  our  plan.  I  could  only  obtain  con¬ 
ditional  ap[)robation  by  a  promise  that  Dr,  Fauvel  should 
be  frankly  notified  in  advance  of  the  departure  of  his  wife. 
The  latter  therefore  wrote  to  him  one  morning,  and  read 
to  us  the  following  letter :  — 

“Pardon  me  if  I  write  to  you  in  spite  of  your  command. 
Pardon  me  again  if  I  ask  you  once  more  for  the  last  time,  what 
fault  1  have  committed,  and  what  is  the  cause  of  this  cruel  sepa¬ 
ration.  I  cannot  longer  endure  the  life  which  you  have  assigned 
me.  Since  it  cannot  be  changed,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
depart  as  soon  as  possible,  and  am  going  to  occupy  a  position  as 
governess  in  a  respectable  family.  I  go  with  a  broken  heart  but 
with  a  peaceful  conscience,  back  to  the  position  from  which  you 
took  me  when  you  married  me.  I  did  not  wish  to  go  without 
informing  yon  and  saying  good-by,  Juliette.” 

This  letter,  much  less  bitter  and  less  sad  than  any  other 
which  she  had  tried  to  write,  was  sent,  in  order  to  avoid 
talk,  to  the  doctor’s  door  by  my  servant.  Towards  even¬ 
ing  of  the  same  divv,  Juliette  came,  all  in  a  tremble  and  in¬ 
tensely  excited.  ller  eyes,  usually  so  gentle,  burned  with  a 
dreadful  fire,  and  she  sjioke  in  a  dry,  harsh  voice.  “  No 
answer,”  she  repeated  mechanically ;  “  no  answer  I  Now  I 
must  go.” 

All  was  ready ;  my  sister-in-law  had  been  notified.  By 
starting  immediately  we  might  arrive  before  night.  I  be¬ 
gan  to  get  ready  to  accompany  Juliette. 

“It  is  not  far,  is  it?  ”  she  asked. 

“  You  can  return  home  in  a  very  short  time  and  whenever 
yon  wish,”  I  replied. 

“  Home  1  ”  As  if  something  moved  her  irresistibly,  she 
ran  to  the  door  and  hastily  entered  the  carriage.  I  followed 
her.  I  was  beginning  to  give  the  necessary  directions  to 
the  coachman,  when  I  felt  a  heavy  and  icy  hand  laid  upon 
luy  aruL  “  Madame  Colonge,  who  is  with  you  ?  Is  it  my 
wife  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  doctor,”  I  replied,  not  in  the  least  intimidated  by 
the  threatening  tone  of  his  voice.  “  It  is  your  wile.  I  am 
going  to  take  her  to  a  place  where  every  one  will  be  kind 
to  her.” 

“  One  moment,  I  beg  of  you.” 

He  went  to  the  other  side  of  the  carriage.  “  Juliette,  is 
it  indeed  you,  Juliette  ?  ” 

No  words  can  express  the  profound  tenderness,  the  inde¬ 
scribable  anguish  which  was  compressed  into  these  few 
words.  She  seized  my  hand,  and  pressing  it  hard,  mur¬ 
mured,  “  Stop,  stop !  ” 

“It  is  not  ten  minutes  since  I  found  your  letter.  Juli¬ 
ette,  one  word,  I  beseech  you  —  in  the  presence  of  madame. 
IVhy  are  you  going  ?  Who  has  advised  you  to  abandon 
your  husband  ?  ” 

“  And  who  advised  yon  to  abandon  your  wife.  Dr.  Fan- 
eel?”  I  interrupted  bruskly,  seeing  that  my  companion 
▼as  bcapable  of  replying.  But  the  doctor  having  made  a 
Bovement  which  let  the  full  light  fall  upon  his  face,  I  was 
ternSed  by  his  savage  and  desperate  appearance.  “  Will 


you  come  in  again  for  a  moment?  ”  said  I  to  Juliette,  turn¬ 
ing  towards  her.  “  In  the  name  of  God,  help  me,  doctor ; 
she  has  fainted  1  ” 

We  carried  her  into  the  house,  where,  after  a  little  time, 
she  recovered.  I  was  by  her  side,  while  the  doctor,  stand¬ 
ing  near  the  mantel,  surveyed  us  in  silence.  His  face,  to 
which  impassibility  had  returneil,  expressed  neither  anger 
nor  reproach.  I  nevertheless  felt  more  and  more  troubled 
and  indignant. 

“ I  may  speak  now,  may  I  not?  ”  at  last  said  Dr.  Fauvel, 
in  a  firm,  sad  voice. 

“  Speak,  monsieur.” 

“  I  shall  say  nothing,  madame,  of  the  very  painful  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  I  find  myself  at  this  moment;  but  I  suppose, 
and  indeed  I  am  sure  of  it  in  advance,  that  you  h.ive 
learned  from  Madame  Fauvel  of  our  cruel  but  inevitable 
separation.” 

1  interrupted  him  impatiently.  “  AVhy  inevit.able,  when 
there  has  not  been  a  quarrel,  not  even  a  discussion  between 
you?  when,  notwithstanding  your  inexplicable  behavior 
our  wife  has  never  had  for  you  a  word  of  blame  ?  ”  —  here 
e  smothered  a  sort  of  groan  —  “  when,  from  all  I  have 
been  able  to  see  and  to  learn,  you  have  not  a  shadow  of 
reproach  to  make  against  her  ?  ” 

“  Not  the  least  reproach,”  said  he,  in  an  altered  voice. 

“  Am  I  not  ready  to  decl.are  it  before  the  whole  world  ? 
My  wife  knows  it  is  true.” 

“  Then,  pray  pardon  my  persistence,  monsieur,  why  is 
this  separation  inevitable?  ” 

Ho  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  looked  around  him  as 
if  he  experienced  a  vague  desire  to  escape  the  necessity  of 
replying  by  flight,  and,  smiling  in  a  strange  way,  said  : 

“  Altliough  that  (uiestion  is  put  to  me  by  a  lady,”  —  he  said 
this  with  an  evident  effort,  —  “  and  although  that  lady  is 
yourself,  madame,  to  whom  I  owe  so  much,  it  is  absolute¬ 
ly  impossible  for  me  to  answer  it.” 

‘‘ Do  you  wish  that  I  should  leave  you  alone  with  Juli¬ 
ette?  rerhaps  you  would  rather  speak  to  her  without 
witnesses.”  I  prepared  to  leave  the  room.  The  doctor 
laced  himself  before  me.  I  raised  my  eyes  once  more  to 
is  and  was  again  appalled ;  at  that  moment  he  seemed  to 
me  like  one  possessetl,  fighting  with  a  devil  within  him. 

“  For  the  love  of  Gotl,  do  not  leave  us !  Remain  here  1 
I  will  speak  in  your  presence.  It  cannot  last  long.” 

“  It  is  time  that  it  ended,”  and  I  pointed  to  the  unhappy 
woman  who  had  once  more  swooned. 

'The  doctor  ran  to  her.  AVhile  I  tried  to  revive  her  he 
covered  her  hands  with  kisses ;  but  when  she  opened  her 
eyes  he  arose  quickly,  and  returned  to  the  place  he  had 
before  occupied.  “  So,”  said  he  calmly,  “  vou  wish  to  leave 
me,  Juliette.  AVhere  did  you  intend  to  go?  ”  She  motioned 
me  to  speak,  and  I  repeated  our  plans.  lie  listened  to  me 
with  an  air  of  melancholy  distress.  “  Madame,”  said  he 
to  me  with  firmness,  “  this  prt)ject  is  impracticable ;  I  will 
never  consent  to  it.  If  my  wife  so  desires,  she  can,  when 
she  will,  leave  my  house  for  yours,  or  for  any  other  resi¬ 
dence  of  her  choice.  She  shall  always  have  as  many  com¬ 
forts  and  luxuries  as  now ;  she  shall  be  as  free  as  if  she  were  a 
widow ;  but  I  will  never  permit  her  to  leave  me  to  gain  her 
living  in  any  way  whatever.” 

'This  decision  was  without  appeal.  I  looked  at  Juliette  ; 
her  eyes  sparkled  with  hope  —  almost  with  joy,  and  even  I 
had  some  hopefulness  for  the  future.  “Doctor,”  I  said 
feebly,  “  is  no  modification  possible  ?  ” 

He  did  not  answer.  —  “  Y^ou  used  to  love  each  other, 
once.” 

“  Madame — not  another  word !  ” 

Was  it  really  he  who  had  spoken  ?  He  strode  up  and 
down  the  room.  Mute  and  trembling  we  scarcely  dared 
look  at  him.  He  stopped  however  and  stationed  himself 
once  more  before  the  mantel. 

“  Madame,”  said  he,  “  you  must  excuse  me,  if  the 
strange  position  in  which  I  find  myself  leads  me  to 
act,  in  spite  of  myself,  in  a  manner  whieh  may  seem 
to  you  discourteous.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  and  I  beg  yon 
once  more  to  pardon  me.  I  am  now  going,  if  you 
will  permit  me,  to  say  in  your  presence  a  few  words  to 


my  wife.  Juliette,”  he  continued  as  coldly  as  if  he  were 
addressing  a  stranger,  “  I  warned  ^ou  five  years  ago  that  it 
was  not  I  who  was  inexorable,  it  is  destiny ;  and  that  the 
life  which  we  shall  lead  henceforth  will  continue  probably 
until  my  death.  I  repeat  the  same  to  you  to-day.  During 
these  five  years  you  have  lived  in  peace  and  safety  —  in 
8a<e.,y,”  he  repeated  after  a  short  pause,  “  under  my  roof, 
where  I  can  protect  you  better  than  any  where  else.” 

“  Protect  her  I  ”  I  recounted  to  him  then  the  insults  to 
which  she  was  daily  exposed,  and  how  little  calumny  had 
spared  her.  This  revelation,  which  he  scarcely  expected, 
produced  a  terrible  effect  upon  Dr.  Fauvel.  “Enough! 
enough  I  ”  he  crieil.  “  Juliette,  my  poor  Juliette,  pardon  me  I 
Oh,  pardon  me  for  having  married  you  !  What  reparation 
can  1  make  you  now  V  The  only  one  which  is  in  my  power, 
is  to  make  you  a  widow  I  ” 

“  Are  you  mad,  doctor  ?  ”  I  cried. 

He  shivered  and  stopped  abruptly,  his  features  contracted 
in  .agony ;  but  he  quickly  resumed  command  of  himself. 
“  M.ulame,  what  you  have  told  me  grieves  me  deeply. 
Can  we  find  no  way  of  remedying  this  state  of  affairs  ?  ” 
I  reflected  a  moment,  and  could  think  of  nothing  better 
to  propose  than  that  he  should  walk  to  church  with  his 
wife  next  Sunday.  Need  I  add  that  behind  the  desire  of 
putting  a  stop  to  scandal,  there  was  concealed  a  little  ray 
of  hope,  in  spite  of  all  I  had  just  heard  ? 

“  I  will  do  so,”  said  Dr.  Fauvel  gravely,  “  if  you  consent, 
Juliette ;  yes.  May  1  ask  if  you  wish  to  return  to  the  house 
to-day  ?  ” 

She  nodded. 

“  To  resume  our  old  life  on  the  same  conditions,  without 
any  change  ?  ” 

“  I  will  return,  no  matter  on  what  conditions.” 

“  Tliank  you,”  he  replied,  in  a  voice  full  of  emotion. 
“  All  will  be  wtdl,  believe  me.” 

A  moment  of  silence  followed;  Juliette  forced  herself 
to  be  calm.  The  doctor  took  his  hat  anil  moved  towards 
the  door,  when  she  sprang  to  her  feet  and  seized  him  by 
the  hand.  “  Paul,  tell  me  this  only,  and  I  can  then  bear 
all  the  rest  —  tell  me,  have  you  ever  loved  me  ?  ” 

“  Have  I  loved  you  1  O  mpr  darling  Juliette  I  ” 

Who  could  interpret  the  inexpressible  tenderness  with 
which  he  spoke  these  simple  words  1 
“  And  —  do  you  love  me  still  ?  ” 

“  More  than  ever  1  ” 

He  seemed  choked  with  grief  and  emotion. 

“  Then  all  is  well,  God  be  praised  1  Ah.  how  happy  I 
am  1  ”  She  cast  herself  into  my  arms.  The  doctor  was 
gone. 


Madame  Fauvel  returned  home  immediately  according 
to  her  promise,  and  resumed  her  life  exactly  as  in  the  past. 
Every  thing  went  on  absolutely  the  same,  except  that  every 
Sunday  morning  the  doctor  presented  himself  at  her  door, 
and  they  walked  together  to  church  without  exchanging  a 
word.  Having  heard  the  service  through,  they  returned  in 
the  same  manner  to  the  chalet. 

Scandal  was  hushed.  Dr.  Fauvel  came,  as  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  doing,  to  drink  tea  with  us,  played  chess 
with  my  husband,  and  chatted  about  a  thousand  things 
without  the  least  allusion  ever  being  made  by  any  one  of 
us  to  tlie  singular  scene  which  had  taken  place  in  my  pres¬ 
ence.  Juliette  was  remarkably  well,  and  even  recovered  a 
kind  of  gayety.  The  last  words  of  her  husband  to  her 
seemed  to  have  renewed  her  strength  and  her  courage. 
The  health  of  the  <dootor,  on  the  contrary,  visibly  declined. 
He  followed,  nevertheless,  so  he  told  us,  the  prescriptions 
of  Michel.  The  latter  increased  his  attentions  of  every 
kind  to  his  friend,  and  gave  proofs  of  his  solicitude.  Never 
before  had  I  seen  my  husband,  ordinarily  very  undemon¬ 
strative,  show  so  much  afliection  for  any  one.  He  used 
every  opportunity  to  lead  the  doctor  out  of  his  isolated  and 
monotonous  lite,  took  him  with  him  on  his  journeys,  sought 
to  interest  him  in  whatever  occupied  himself ;  so  that  &e 
doctor  declared  to  us  one  day  that  he  believed  he  was. 
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thanks  to  Michel,  familiarized  with  every  possible  aspect 
of  human  suffering. 

I  still  remember  that  evening  perfectly  well,  perhaps 
because  it  was  the  last  which  we  three  passed  to^et^ 
er  at  our  fireside.  My  husband,  although  he  bears  the 
reputation  of  a  silent,  even  taciturn  man,  converses  ad¬ 
mirably  when  among  intelligent  and  sympathetic  people. 
He  had  been  develoning  some  of  his  favorite  theories,  when 
the  doctor,  seizing  the  ideas  of  hlichel,  suinmeil  them  up 
witli  as  much  accuracy  as  clearness.  “  Fauvel,”  said  my 
husband,  pressing  his  hand,  as  he  to'ik  leave  of  us,  “of  all 
the  men  with  whom  I  have  ever  held  a  discussion,  you  are 
certainly  the  one  in  whom  I  have  found  the  most  correct 
and  trustworthy  judgment.” 

The  doctor  appeared  quite  moved.  “  Thank  you,”  said 
he  heartily,  “thank  you  for  your  good  ojiinion  of  rae.” 
Bowing  once  more  to  me  he  hastily  withdrew. 

Tlie  next  afternoon  I  was  at  the  wind  »w  when  the  doctor 
passed,  taking  his  daily  ride.  1  noticed  that  he  had  not 
tor  a  long  time  before  looked  so  well  and  in  such  good 
spirits. 

A  few  hours  later  my  husband  was  called  in  all  haste  to 
the  chalet.  Dr.  Fauvel’s  horse  had  stumbled  and  fallen, 
and  by  his  fall  had  broken  the  doctor’s  arm  m  two  places, 
and  badly  cruslied  his  leg.  “  Even  if  all  goes  well,”  said 
Michel  to  me  on  his  return,  “  he  will  pass  at  least  thiee 
months  upon  his  bed  without  being  able  to  stir.” 

“  And  nis  wife  ?  ”  I  asked  anxiously'. 

“  She  is  with  him.” 

We  looked  at  each  other  without  saying  another  word. 
Michel  was  much  moved,  and  I  wa.s  so  completely  upset  by 
this  unexpected  news,  that  I  could  ask  no  more  ques¬ 
tions. 

Dr.  Fauvel  was  very  sick  for  several  weeks,  and  his  life 
appeared  to  hang  bv  a  thread.  At  length  the  fever  sub¬ 
sided  ;  we  believed  l»im  safe ;  and  his  convale.scence,  though 
slow  and  painful,  really  begun.  I  went  to  the  chalet  every 
day  between  the  two  visits  made  by  my  husband,  but  it 
was  a  long  time  befiiro  I  could  see  .Tuliette.  I  was  perlwtly 
mute  with  surprise  when  I  saw  her  next.  Her  whole  per¬ 
son  had  undergone  a  complete  transfiguration.  Her  eyes 
shone  with  pure  joy',  and  her  step  was  quick  and  firm. 
Was  this  indeed  the  languishing  and  discouraged  woman 
whom  I  had  consoled  so  often  ?  I  could  not  believe  my 
eyes.  Yet,  confined  for  long  weeks  in  a  sick-room,  she  had 
passed,  Michel  told  me,  whole  nights  without  thinking  of 
rest,  watching  over  her  husband  with  unceasing  vigilance 
and  untiring  devotion.  The  convalescence  was  slow  at 
first,  almost  imperceptible.  The  weakness  of  the  sick  man 
was  so  great  that  after  five  or  six  weeks  he  could  hardly  sit 
up  in  bed  fur  a  few  hours.  It  wa.s  at  this  time  that  1  was 
first  admitted  to  the  room. 

The  chandler  when  I  entered  was  arranged  and  adorned, 
it  was  easy  to  see,  with  tender  care  and  with  great  tact 
Juliette,  busy  about  some  sewing,  came  towards  me  with  a 
radiant  face,  the  expression  of  perfect  happiness  upon 
which  was  only  comparable  with  the  entire  contentment 
with  which  every  look  of  her  husband  was  full.  Of  course 
I  had  been  prepared  for  this,  yet  I  could  not  help  lookins; 
at  that  poor  face,  emaciated  by  suffering,  which  neverthe¬ 
less  exhibited  unalloyed  satisfaction.  He  followed  with 
his  eyes  every  movement  of  his  wife,  watching  her  with  » 
sort  of  adoration.  When,  having  made  a  long  visit,  I  anise 
to  depart,  he  bade  me  good-by  in  a  feeble  voice,  ailJing 
that  he  was  very  hajipy  to  be  sick. 

Alas  I  Juliette  often  repeated  to  me  later  that  these  six 
weeks  were  the  happiest  of  her  life. 

“  Look  at  him,”  said  she  to  me  the  evening  when  the 
doctor,  having  been  able  for  the  first  time  to  leave  his  bed, 
lay  extended  upon  a  sofa  and  asleep,  after  having  chatted 
gayly  with  us,  —  “  look  at  him.  Don’t  you  think  that  his 
sickness  has  rejuvenated  him  ?  AVhat  does  Dr.  Colonge 
tliink  ?  Do  you  wish  for  any  thing,  my  dear  ?  ”  she  cote 
tinned,  seeing  the  patient  make  a  slight  motion ;  and  in¬ 
stantly  she  was  by  nis  side,  lavishing  her  cares  upon  him 
and  murmuring  caressing  words  in  his  ear. 

It  was  half  dark  in  the  room :  I  was  seated  in  a  comer, 
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jnd  the  doctor,  apparently  forgetful  of  my  presence,  passed 
his  hand  tenderly  through  his  wife’s  hair. 

“My  dear  Juliette,  my  dearly  beloved,  we  have  been 
very  happy  for  a  little  while.” 

“Have  been  I  ”  said  she  in  a  tone  of  gay  reproach. 

“  Yes,  we  have  been  1  ”  he  replied  bitterly,  and  threw 
himself  back  with  a  groan. 

Juliette  was  frightened  and  called  me.  He  became 
calm  instantly.  “  Is  Madame  Colonge  here  still  ?  I  sup¬ 
posed  you  had  gone,  madame.  IVhere  are  you  ?  come  here, 
fbegof  you.” 

Every  trace  of  agitation  had  disappeared.  He  chatted 
playfully  the  rest  of  the  evening.  Some  hours  later  I  was 
alone  with  him,  Juliette  having  been  obliged  to  go  out  to 
do  some  errands.  We  spoke  of  indifferent  matters.  The 
conversation  was  languishing  when  without  any  preface  he 
rem  irked  that  he  was  much  troubled  about  his  wife’s 
health. 

I  was  never  more  astonished.  I  tried  to  make  him  notice 
what  was  quite  true,  that  she  appeared  in  much  better 
health  than  on  her  arrival  in  the  country,  and  that  she 
found  herself  stronger  than  she  had  been  l^fore  for  a  long 
time. 

“  You  may  be  sure,”  he  persisted,  “  that  her  constitution 
could  not  endure  being  always  confined  in  this  cham¬ 
ber.” 

“  It  does  not  appear  to  have  suffered  yet,”  I  replied  with 
a  little  impatience,  fur  something  in  his  manner  irritated 
me  in  spite  of  myself. 

“  Could  you  not  ”  —  and  while  speaking  he  avoided 
looking  at  me,  —  “persuade  her  to  go  away  for  a  little 
while,  to  visit  her  friends,  in  short  to  make  her  understand 
that  she  ought  not  to  remain  constantly  with  me  ?  ” 

“  Can  you  think  of  it  ?  I  advise  your  wife  to  go  away,  — 
to  go  and  amuse  herself,  now  that  you  are  recovered  or 
nearly  so  ?  I  encourage  her  to  leave  the  only  place  where, 

I  know,  she  is  perfectly  satisfied  1  ” 

“  Is  it  so  ?  Can  she  not  be  contented  ?  Can  she  not  be 
happy  without  me  ?  Heaven  pity  us  1  ” 

Juliette  returned  just  then.  I  returned  home  rather 
irritated  than  sorrowful,  and  I  remember  to  have  subjected 
my  husband  at  dinner  to  a  long  discourse  (to  which  he 
listened  with  his  usual  patience)  upon  the  selfishness  of 
men  in  general  and  of  husbands  in  particular.  I  ended  by 
repeating  my  conversation  with  the  doctor.  He  heard  me 
attentively,  asked  me  to  repeat  several  phrases,  and  to  my 
great  surprise  made  no  comment  whatever.  By  the  desire 
of  my  husband  and  the  repeated  entreaties  of  the  doctor 
we  passed  nearly  every  evening  at  the  chalet.  I  could  not 
help  observing  that  the  relations  between  Dr.  and  Madame 
Fauvcl  changed,  became  cold  and  constrained  as  in 
the  past.  A  bander  of  ice  seemed  again  to  have  arisen 
between  them.  Juliette  did  not  complain,  but  I  needed 
none  of  her  confidences  to  understand  the  situation,  and 
observe  how  little  our  reunions  resembled  those  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  same  room  but  a  few  days  before. 

One  evening  the  doctor  had  for  the  first  time  tried  to 
walk,  and  succeeded  in  taking  a  few  steps  with  the  help  of 
mv  husband.  We  were  preparing  to  go,  supposing  him  tired, 
when  he  stopped  us.  “  Remain  a  few  minutes  longer,  Co¬ 
longe,  I  beg  you ;  a  moment,  madame.  I  wish  to  tell  you 
something.” 

We  humored  his  whim.  He  dropped  back  in  his  chair, 
and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  We  remained  silent ; 
a  few  minutes  passed  thus;  his  wife  approached  him  un¬ 
easily. 

“You  must  leave  me,  Juliette,”  he  broke  out  all  at  once, 
loAing  at  her  with  a  stem,  cold  expression.  “  You  must  go 
this  very  day.” 

“  Go  ?  ”  I  cried. 

“Hush,  Valentine  I”  'The  emphasis  my  husband  gave 
these  words  stopped  me  at  once. 

Jnliette  sobbed. 

“  Paul,  dev  Paul,  let  me  stay  with  yon.  Ah  I  what  have 
I  done  now  ?  Let  me  stay  until  you  are  well,  entirely  well.” 
She  threw  her  arms  around  him. 

“  Take  her  away,  Madame  Colonge ;  take  away  my  poor 


wife.  You  love  her.  I  confide  her  to  you.  You  know 
also,  do  you  not?  how  much  I  love  her,  and  you  will  tell 
her.” 

His  face,  flushed  with  fever,  looked  frightfully. 

“  If  you  love  her  ”  —  I  stopped  suddenly,  feeling  the  hand 
of  Michel  resting  on  my  shoulder;  he  was  looking  fixedly 
at  Dr.  Fauvel.  I  saw  the  features  of  the  latter  relax,  little 
by  little,  and  the  burning  redness,  which  had  for  a  moment 
suffused  his  cheeks,  give  place  to  a  mortal  pallor. 

“  My  friend,”  —  he  seemed  to  speak  unconsciously,  — 
“  what  do  you  advise  me  to  do  ?  ” 

“  A  very  simple  thing.  Tell,  not  these  poor,  frightened 
women,  but  me  alone  your  reasons  for  acting  thus.” 

*•  Impossible  1  ” 

“  Impossible  ?  I  do  not  think  so.  I  will  add  that  I  even 
believe  I  have  partly  guessed  them.” 

The  doctor  sat  up  erect,  and  looked  all  about  the  room 
as  if  he  were  seeking  some  way  to  escape.  Michel  went 
to  him  and  took  his  hand.  “  Your  secret,  you  know,  will  be 
safe  with  me.  Will  you  trust  me  ?  ” 

'The  sick  man  hesitated  again,  smiled  feebly,  and  said 
bitterly,  — 

“  Be  it  so.  I  will  tell  you  all.  Indeed  it  cannot  be  for 
long.” 

Michel  conducted  us  out  of  the  room,  and  made  me  a 
sign  to  take  Madame  Fauvel  home.  She  made  no  resist¬ 
ance,  but  wept  until  she  could  weep  no  longer.  I  left  her 
only  when  I  believed  her  to  be  asleep.  I  reflected  sorrow¬ 
fully  upon  all  that  I  had  just  seen  and  heard,  and  awaited  the 
return  of  my  husband.  He  only  came  at  a  very  late  hour  in 
the  night.  I  had  only  to  raise  my  eyes  to  his  to  feel  my  curi¬ 
osity  vanish.  His  countenance  had  that  expression  which 
I  had  so  frequently  remarked  upon  it  when  he  had  returned 
from  the  bedside  of  a  sick  or  rather  of  a  dying  person,  upon 
whom  all  the  efforts  of  science  had  been  unavailing.  I  tried 
one  question,  then  another;  he  replied  nothing,  and  remained 
immobile,  sober,  absorbed  in  his  reflections.  “  At  least,” 
said  I,  almost  in  tears,  “  you  might  advise  me  what  I  had 
better  do  with  poor  Juliette.” 

He  appeared  to  awake  from  a  dream.  “  Let  her  remain 
with  us.  That  is  the  best  thing  to  be  done.” 

“That  b  your  opinion,  and  you  approve  of  what  the 
doctor  has  done  ?  ” 

“  Entirely.” 

“  You  are  in  accord  with  him !  You  ally  yourself  with 
that  wicked  man  in  his  ingratitude,  in  his  extravagance  1  ” 

“  God  forgive  you,  Valentine  I  You  don’t  know  what  you 
are  saying.” 

The  tone  in  which  he  spoke  was  harsh.  Never  since  we 
were  married  had  he  spoken  so  to  me.  A  little  angry,  I 
nevertheless  asked,  “  Did  the  doctor  confide  his  secret  to 
you  V  ” 

“  Yes ;  and,”  continued  he,  seeing  that  I  was  questioning 
him  by  my  looks,  “  I  will  keep  it  faithfully  as  long  as  his 
poor  life  shall  last.” 

Ten  days  passed,  during  which  Juliette  did  not  once  speak 
of  her  husband.  What  could  I  tell  her  about  him  ?  She 
knew  indeed  that  Michel  was  with  him  as  Iriend  and  phy¬ 
sician  in  all  his  leisure  moments.  The  eleventh  day  we  were 
preparing  to  pass  the  afU'rnoon  quietly.  I  was  working, 
and  Juliette  appeared  absorbed  in  her  reading.  A  slight 
noise  behind  me  attracted  my  attention.  I  turned  and  saw 
my  husband,  who,  making  me  a  sign  with  his  hand,  let  the 
door  close  again.  I  arose  unaffectedly  and  followed  him. 
“  Well  ?  ” 

“  Hush  I  speak  low  I  ” 

I  then  noticed  his  excitement.  “  Fauvel  b  dying,”  said 
he. 

I  was  scarcely  expecting  such  tidings,  and  remained  dumb 
with  astonishment.  “  I  have  been  foreseeing  it  a  long  time,” 
continued  Michel.  “  He  was  almost  in  despab  before  that 
last  accident.  His  mind  is  at  rest  now,  but  his  vital  re¬ 
sources  are  exhausted.” 

“  And  his  wife  1  his  poor  wife  I  ” 

“  Yes,  that  is  why  I  have  come.  She  must  go  to  him 
now.  He  desires  it  very  much;  do  you  believe  she  will 
consent  ?  ” 
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I  smiled  sadly.  “  Ah  I  Michel,  she  loves  him  I  " 

“  Yes;  and  a  woman  who  loves  is  always  ready  to  forgive. 
You  are  right,  my  dear.  And  now  she  will  very  soon  know 
the  whole  truth.” 

“  Do  you  think  he  has  no  hope  of  recovery  ?  ” 

“  None  whatever,  I  am  sure.  I  will  say  more,  I  am  glad 
he  has  not.” — 

He  stopped  abruptly.  They  were  strange  words.  In  ter¬ 
ror  I  returnetl  to  Juliette.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
relate  bow  I  told  her  of  her  husband’s  state.  I  remember  no 
me  re  until  the  moment  when  we  entered  his  room. 

Dr.  Fauvel  was  lying  in  the  same  place  where  he  had  for 
six  weeks  borne  patiently,  gayly  even,  the  most  cruel  suffer- 
in::.  His  features  had  recovered  something  of  the  Cidm- 
ness  and  serenity  which  were  upon  them  then.  I  felt  in 
looking  at  him  that  he  was  about  to  die.  When  Juliette 
a[>|)roached  him  be  stretched  out  his  arms:  she  fell  into 
them  without  a  word.  He  had  neither  asked  nor  obtained 
|>ard(iii ;  he  had  no  need  of  it. 

“  Paul,  you  will  not  send  me  away  again  ?  ” 

“  It  is  no  longer  necessary.  Very  soon,  yes,  veiy  soon, 
all  will  be  explained.  You  have  always  known,  my  dearly 
beloved  —  have  you  not  V  —  and  you  will  never  forget  how 
much  I  loved  you  ?  ”  Drawing  hi“r  once  more  to  him,  he 
covered  her  dear  young  face  with  tender  and  passionate 
kisses. 

Dr.  Fauvel  died  the  next  morning  at  sunrise.  He  died 
peacefully,  in  the  arms  of  his  wife. 

Two  days  afterwards  my  husband  and  I  stoo<l  near  the  cof¬ 
fin,  looking  for  the  last  time  on  the  features  of  him  who  had 
been  to  us  for  the  past  two  years  a  very  dear  friend,  when 
Michel,  laying  his  hand  respectfully  upon  that  brow,  now 
as  smooth  and  white  as  a  child’s,  said  solemnly :  “  Go<l  be 

thanked  for  this  peaceful  death,  which  alone  could  termi¬ 
nate  his  sutl'erings  I  He  was  mad,  and  he  knew  it  I  ” 
Saying  no  more,  he  replaced  the  cloth  upon  tlie  head  of  our 
poor  friend,  closed  the  coffin,  and  led  me  back  home. 

The  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  funeral  over,  we  were 
alone  together.  Mv  husband,  with  an  evident  effort,  begun ; 
“  He  was  mad,  as  I  h.ave  already  tohl  you,  but  in  a  very  rare 
wav ;  insane  upon  one  point  only,  while  on  all  others  his  in- 
telfigence  was  undiminished  and*  his  mind  perfectly  sound, 
as  you  have  often  been  able  to  see  for  yourself.” 

*•  And  that  one  point  was  ”  — 

“  Tlie  desire  to  kill  his  wife.” 

I  shivered  with  horror. 

“  He  told  me,”  continued  Michel,  “  that  the  idea  first 
came  to  him  during  the  honeymoon.  Beginning  with  the 
desire,  of  which  I  have  heard  several  times,  and  which 
many  people  have  experienced,  of  dving  while  they  were  at 
the  height  of  happiness,  he  became  little  by  little  haunted 
by  that  frightful  temptation  which  returned  to  him  every 
time  he  was  alone  wiui  his  wife.  A  physician  himself,  he 
comprehended  his  own  insanity ;  but  he  knew  also  that  if 
he  confessed  it  he  would  be,  though  sound  upon  all  other 
]K)ints,  treated  as  a  madman,  perhaps  even  confined,  and  re¬ 
garded  with  terror  by  the  wife  whom  he  loved  so  much. 
He  had  but  one  way  to  save  her  and  to  save  himself.  That 
course  he  took,  and  never  deviated  from  it,  as  you  have  seen.” 

“  But  during  his  sickness  ?  ” 

“  Completely  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  limbs,  he  knew 
that  he  could  do  her  no  injury.  Besides,  insanity  often  dis- 
a{)pears  in  a  serious  illness.  His  left  him  entirely,  but 
gr.adually  returned  with  his  physical  strength.  Y’^ou  know 
the  rest.  He  died  willingly  ;  his  life  was  but  one  long  tor¬ 
ture,  and  he  cannot  be  pitied  for  having  escaped  it.” 

“  It  is  true,”  said  I,  sadly  ;  and  in  accordance  with  the  de¬ 
sire  of  Michel  I  went,  thus  performing  the  last  request  of  the 
D.)etor,  to  make  known  the  whole  truth  to  his  widow. 

nie  terrible  story  did  not  protluce  the  impression  I  had  ex¬ 
pected.  To  her,  as  perhaps  for  very  many  wives,  the  assui^ 
ance  of  having  been  entirely  and  solely  beloved,  mitigated 
both  her  past  griefs  and  the  bitterness  of  the  last  separation. 
“  He  loved  me,  he  loved  only  me,”  she  repeated  incessantly 
in  the  midst  of  her  tears. 

She  lives  to-tlay,  always  faithful  to  a  cherished  memory 
and  to  a  few  months  of  happiness. 


[Fkbruart  10, 

A  FEW  OCTOBER  DAYb!  " 

BY  “  THE  COUNTRY  PARSON.” 

I  AM  sorry  to  say  it,  but  true  it  is,  that  living  in  hotels 
one  gets  a  bad  view  of  human  nature ;  I  mean  in  the  matter 
of  petty  selfishness.  Plainly,  many  human  beings  go  upon 
the  principle  expressed  by  that  great  and  good  man  Geo^>e 
the  Fourth,  “  It  will  last  my  time.”  In  many  little  ways  one  U 
maele  to  see  this. 

I  have  come  away  in  this  sunshiny  October  weather,  for* 
little  turn  among  Cathe<lral  churches ;  a  little  turn,  which 
must  be  the  last.  Never  more  in  England  can  the  writer 
visit  any  such  church  for  the  first  time ;  all  are  well-known 
now.  Clearly,  in  the  mind’s  eye,  can  he  call  up  everyone- 
accurately  indeed,  but  somewhat  paler  and  less  substantial 
than  the  fact.  For  the  remembrances  of  things  are 
ghostly. 

No  more,  after  this  last  time,  shall  I  discourse  of  Gothic 
church-architecture.  Already,  even  the  most  long-suflerinj 
friends  appear  somewhat  wearied  of  that  topic.  Already  I 
am  rather  ashamed  of  a  too  accurate  recollection  of  the 
measurements  of  length  and  height ;  anti  driven  to  pretend 
not  to  exactly  know  facts  which  are  known  to  me  with  entire 
exactness.  There  is  a  certain  pudency  about  a  strongly-felt 
liking;  specially  one  whose  origin  cannot  be  explained. 
And  I  live  in  a  country  in  which  various  good  people  are 
of  opinion  that  one  might  find  something  better  to  recollect. 

Let  us  sit  tlown  here  on  a  large  stone.  How  silent  it  is! 
It  is  the  twelfth  day  of  October.  The  sun  is  going  down, 
a  great  red  ball.  The  trees  around  (and  there  are  many 
trees)  are  rich  as  ever.  Tlie  leaves  are  thick,  and  green  in 
the  main ;  but  a  little  touched  with  autumn  purple,  yellow, 
and  gold.  Tliis  is  a  (juiet  lane,  running  tlirough  an  undulat¬ 
ing  landsca])e ;  a  little  way  below  flows  a  river,  never  seen 
till  yesterday,  though  its  name  has  long  been  familiar  in 
“  Hart-Leap  Well.”  It  is  the  lire ;  I  crossed  it  by  a  bridge 
of  seventeen  arches.  The  arches  are  small,  or  they  would 
not  have  so  counted  up.  A  mile  otl',  towards  the  west,  there 
is  a  solemn  gray  mass;  a  great  building,  with  three  low 
square  towers  —  Kipon  Cathedral.  I  have  left  it  to  very 
near  the  end  of  my  Cathedral  explorations,  not  expecting 
much  of  it ;  but  it  is  a  noble  church,  worth  going  far  to  see. 
And  this  autumn  stillness  and  this  smoky  li^ht  (though 
there  is  no  smoke)  suit  this  distant  view  of  it.  It  impresses 
the  writer  as  few  things  can  impress  him.  People  who  live 
among  these  things  may  get  accustomed  to  them,  and  not 
mind  them  much.  But  there  is  no  such  fortune  for  me. 

Coming  by  railway  from  the  north,  you  turn  off  from  the 
track  at  Thirsk,  between  Darlington  and  York.  Just  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  of  rapid  steam  travel,  and  here  is  Rimn 
station:  of  red  brick,  and  not  unbefitting  the  cathedral 
city.  Drive  up-hill  into  the  town ;  and  in  the  market-place, 
an  ancient  square  with  a  lofty  shaft  in  the  middle,  you  may 
find  the  “  Unicorn,”  a  quaint,  comfortable,  old-fashioned  inn. 
Leaving  it,  turn  to  the  left,  walk  on ;  and  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  you  come  full  on  that  western  front,  famili.ir  to  all 
students  of  Mr.  King’s  admirable  “  Handbook  to  the  Northern 
Cathedrals,”  There  are  the  low  stjuare  towers,  low  by  com¬ 
parison,  for  the  gable  between  is  nearly  as  high  —  a  little 
more  than  a  hundred  feet.  In  old  days,  each  of  these  three 
towers  carried  a  spire  of  wood,  leaded,  which  added  more  than 
another  hundred  feet  to  their  height.  Let  us  enter  straight¬ 
way  ;  always  see  the  interior  of  a  cathedral  first.  Brciad, 
light  nave,  timber-roofed;  res|)ectable  transept;  beautiful 
choir,  with  grand  eastern  window  filled  with  middling 
stained  glass,  with  rich  tabernacle-work  over  the  stalls,  as 
rich  as  anywhere  in  England,  with  groined  roof  of  wood, 
with  glazed  triforium,  witli  no  episcopal  throne  beyond  a 
comfortable  seat  at  the  end  of  the  stalls  next  the  altar. 
Once  there  was  a  crypt,  lined  with  human  bones ;  but  these 
have  of  Late  been  decorously  buried.  There  is  a  singular 
little  maze  of  a  dark  crypt,  under  the  central  tower,  where 
is  a  narrow  hole  in  a  wall,  called  “  St.  Wilfrid’s  Needle.* 
To  this  day,  as  in  former  days,  many  women  suffer  them¬ 
selves  to  be  pulled  through  the  needle.  Their  safe  passage 
is  assurance  of  moral  purity ;  likewise  of  speedy  mamage. 
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A  camel  could  not  pass  through  the  eye  of  that  needle ;  but 
there  is  room  for  almost  any  human  being  to  pass  with  sul- 
ficient  ease. 

The  Cathedral  does  not  stand  in  a  Close.  There  is  a 
churchyard  on  the  south  side,  and  a  public  road,  in  which 
is  the  deanery,  skirts  it  on  the  north.  Tlie  way  descends, 
as  you  reach  the  east  end  of  the  church,  and  you  look  up  by 
and  by,  on  a  pretty  swell  of  green  grass,  with  fine  trees, 
rroirned  by  the  Minster  towers.  Hard  by  runs  Ri{)on’s 
other  river,  the  Skell;  and  pervading  the  streets  in  this 
quarter  of  the  little  town,  you  have  many  pleasant  views  of 
Uie  ancient  sanctuary. 

Let  such  as  visit  Kipon  give  all  the  light  of  an  October 
(iav  to  the  magnificent  ruin  of  Fountains  Abbey.  Through 
riii  green  fields,  at  two  miles’  distance,  you  reach  the  fair 
domain  of  Studley  Royal,  whose  noble  owner  throws  it  ojHin 
t(  all  comers  every  day  but  Sunday.  There,  the  Skell  run¬ 
ning  by  its  walls,  and  actually  through  some  part  of  the 
buifdings,  stands  what  is  probably  the  noblest  and  complet- 
est  monastic  ruin  in  England.  Noble  church,  near  four 
hundred  feet  long,  almost  entire  save  the  roof;  great  tower ; 
glorious  cloister;  all  the  belongings  of  a  great  religious 
house.  IIow  calm  a  retreat  in  the  stormy  Middle  Ages ! 
But  no  doubt  there  were  fiery,  ambitious  hearts,  chafing  here ; 
and  people  who  were  sick  of  the  whole  thing,  and  would 
willingly  go  forth  into  the  wild  outer  world. 

When  you  are  satiated  with  Ri(>on  and  Fountains,  then 
by  railway  past  Harrogate  to  busy  Leeds.  There  is  time 
to-day  to  do  no  more  than  hasten  through  crowded  streets, 
and  see  the  outside  of  the  parish  church.  I  found  an  outer 
door  open,  and  penetrated  into  a  vestry,  where  a  very  churl¬ 
ish  person  was  turning  over  some  music.  A  little  door  be¬ 
yond  him  entered  the  church  ;  and  half  a  minute  would  have 
lutBced  for  him  to  open  it  and  afford  a  glimpse  of  the  inte¬ 
rior.  But  the  churlish  person,  in  answer  to  a  civil  request, 
stated  that  it  was  not  his  business  to  show  the  church ;  and 
then  went  on  turning  over  his  music.  On  being  asked 
whether  he  was  forbidden  to  show  the  church,  he  sulkily  re¬ 
plied,  yes.  Of  course  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  retreat. 
If  the  statement  was  true,  which  I  am  bound  to  believe,  the 
authorities  of  the  Parish  church  of  Leeds  may  be  esteemed 
as  what  some  people  call  “  a  caution.” 

The  station  is  regained,  and  the  train  departs.  It  jour¬ 
neys  through  smoky  tracts,  and  by  ugly  towns  —  Dewsbury, 
Huddersfield,  Staleybridge.  It  is  curious  to  discern  the 
traces  of  manufacturing  industry  and  a  crowded  population 
in  a  wild  mountainous  and  moorland  region.  You  pass 
throug'h  that  long  tunnel  under  Blackstone  Edge,  the 
b.ickl^ne  dividing  Lancaster  from  Yorkshire.  Here,  at 
last,  is  Stockiiort ;  further  on  is  Crewe  ;  and  as  the  night 
darkens  down,  through  a  maze  of  tlame  and  smoke,  the  fa¬ 
mous  Black  Country,  diving  at  last  into  a  tunnel  of  short 
extent,  we  enter  a  huge  station,  with  a  roof  of  vast  space 
and  height,  but  somehow  in  all  respects  looking  very  dirty 
and  squalid.  This  is  great  Birmingham.  The  Queen’s  Ho¬ 
tel,  which  forma  part  of  the  station  buildings,  shall  be  our 
base  of  operations  for  several  coming  days.  It  is  exciting, 
for  one  who  lives  in  a  very  quiet  place,  to  stand  on  a  foot¬ 
bridge  that  crosses  the  rails  from  side  to  side,  and  survey 
the  ceaseless  bustle  of  arriving  and  departing  trains.  Nev¬ 
er  surelv  did  engines  screech  so  awfully.  IMeasant  it  is  to 
diligently  examine  the  bookstalls,  and  discover  wh:it  form 
ot’  hterature  is  the  most  popular  for  the  railway  traveller  of 
the  time.  These  enjoyments  are  simple,  and  they  cost  lit¬ 
tle  ;  some  people,  no  doubt,  would  esteem  them  slow. 

But  with  the  next  morning  Birmingham  is  left  behind ; 
and  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  speeding  past  Bromsgrove 
and  Droitwich,  we  have  reached  the  outskirts  of  a  consid- 
c^le  town.  Passing  out  from  the  railway,  at  a  mile’s 
distance,  away  to  the  left,  we  discover  a  great  square  tower. 
Fust,  through  a  somewhat  squalid  suburb,  then  through 
B^ts  in  no  way  remarkable,  let  us  push  on  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  ;  till  we  come  upon  the  length  of  a  great  church,  with 
a  double  transept,  standing  in  a  pleasant  enclosure  of  old- 
™hioned  dwellii^s,  on  ground  that  falls  away  to  a  river. 
The  river  is  the  ^vern.  This  is  Worcester  Cathedral. 

A  great  work  of  restoration  has  been  going  on  here  for 


several  years  past.  Tlie  e.xterior  of  the  church  has  been 
made  fresh  and  new-like :  the  venerable  is  not  here. 
Entering,  you  will  find  the  west  end  of  the  nave  plainly 
arranged  for  worship :  the  choir  is  in  the  workmen’s  liaiuls, 
and  must  remain  in  them  for  another  year.  There  is  a 
specially  beautiful  reredos.  The  chapter-house,  a  decaiion 
with  a  central  shaft,  is  fine ;  and  the  cloisters  are  all  they 
should  be.  The  Guesten  Hall  is  in  ruins.  An  ancient  hall, 
above  one  side  of  the  cloisters,  used  as  a  school,  has  a  fine 
open  roof.  It  is  here,  in  the  north  alley  of  the  cloister, 
that  you  may  read  the  proverbial  Miserrimus  over  a  grave. 
But  it  seems  as  though  Wordsworth  understood  the  word 
too  gravely :  the  reference  was  to  the  reduced  worldly  es¬ 
tate  of  a  worthy  nonjuror.  In  the  choir  before  the  altar 
rests  the  dust  of  King  John  —  nobody  much  caring.  There 
is  no  pleasanter  deanery.  And  on  the  south  side  of  tlie 
church  are  many  fine  trees. 

Let  us  pervade  the  sacred  precincts,  and  enjoy  them  in 
quietness.  The  simple  pleasure  may  be  permitted  to  the 
unaccustomed  Scot.  Such  things  are  not,  north  of  the 
Tweed :  would  they  were  1  And  the  tide  seems  setting 
towards  their  diminution  south  of  the  Tweed,  too.  It  is 
sorrowful;  but  what  must  be,  must.  One  cannot  help 
sometimes  thinking,  as  one  reads  history,  and  reasons  on 
what  history  tells  of  the  mutations  which  existing  institu¬ 
tions  have  passed  through,  that  many  political  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  and  social  changes  may  be  coming ;  and  that  peo¬ 
ple  who  love  the  dear  old  ways  will  h.ave  tlieir  painful 
trials,  if  they  live  long  enough.  But  the  life  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  is  short,  and  the  life  of  the  community  is  long ;  and  it 
is  well,  to  save  many  a  heart-ache,  that  it  should  be  so. 
Let  us  quietly  slip  away,  before  some  things  come  that  seem 
coming. 

We  must  be  gone  at  last,  and  unwillingly  turn  our  back 
upon  this  pleasant  place.  Through  the  city,  in  no  way 
specially  attractive,  we  gain  the  railway  again ;  and,  in  the 
g.*thering  shadows  of  Saturday  evening,  are  once  more  in 
our  bustling  but  lonely  home  amid  Birmingham  smoke. 
Here  it  was,  sitting  by  the  fireside,  that  a  genial  stranger, 
an  Anglican  priest,  joined  himself'  to  the  wayfarer’s  com¬ 
pany  ;  and  with  little  preface  began  a  fierce  attack  on  an 
institution  which  he  entitled  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  1  have 
no  objection  to  the  accents  of  my  native  land,  provided  you 
s(>eak  Scotch  throughout;  but  it  seems  needless,  ami  is 
somewhat  offensive,  to  use  a  single  Scotch  word  in  speaking 
English.  Those  interested  in  the  institution  in  question 
prefer  that  it  should  bo  called  ^as  indeed  it  invariably  is, 
unless  by  a  small  section  of  Englishmen)  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  Such  is  its  legal  designation.  And  that  desig¬ 
nation  expresses  the  fact  about  it ;  for  it  is  the  chundi  of 
tlie  majority  of  Scotch  people.  And  if  you  reckon  with  it 
two  communions  which,  though  not  at  present  conforming 
to  it,  have  cojiied  its  government  and  worship,  you  reckon 
fas  plain  fact)  eighty  per  cent  of  the  entire  population. 
Of  the  remaining  twenty  per  cent  the  Church  of  Rome 
claims  twelve.  And  the  little  Scotch  Episcopal  commun¬ 
ion,  some  of  whose  members  are  silly  and  insolent  enough 
to  speak  of  their  communion  as  the  Church  in  Scotlawl,  has 
just  one  Scotchman  and  a  half  in  every  hundred,  or  one- 
seventy-fifth  part  of  the  population.  It  is  plain  that  if  that 
little  communion  represents  the  Church  of  Clirist  in  Scot¬ 
land,  Scotland  must  be  in  a  bad  way.  But  one  who  knows 
Scotland  well  may  venture  to  say,  that  in  this  respect  Scot¬ 
land  will  never  be  in  a  better.  Words  cannot  express  the 
amused  contempt  with  which  the  hard,  common-sense 
Scotch  understanding  regards  all  sacertlotal  claims.  Let 
not  the  writer  be  misunderstood  by  such  as  take  the  trouble 
of  understanding  him  at  all.  He  is  a  high-churchman  ;  as 
much  so  as  any  loyal  son  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  can  be. 
And  if  you  read  the  doctrinal  standards  of  that  church, 
you  will  discern  that  tlieir  doctrine  is  quite  high  enough  on 
the  two  or  three  testing  points,  which  will  not  be 
discussed  on  this  page.  And  the  writer  is  a  national 
churchman :  while  in  Gotland  he  belongs  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  in  England  he  conforms  loyally  to  the  Church  of 
England :  no  Anglican-l)orn  can  love  that  grand  church 
better  tlian  he,  nor  can  enjoy  her  worship  more  deioutly. 


But  like  many  more,  he  holds  that  there  is  no  church-gov¬ 
ernment  which  is  so  exclusively  right  as  to  make  every 
other  church-government  wrong.  He  holds  that  the  Catholic 
Church  manifests  itself  in  each  different  country  in  tliat  form 
which  is  congenial  to  the  nature  of  the  people  who  dwell 
there ;  and  he  is  perfectly  sure  that  a  deuuK-ratic  national 
church  suits  the  Scotch  race,  as  a  hierarchical  suits  the 
English.  He  therefore  believes  tliat  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land  is  the  right  thing  in  Scotland,  and  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  the  right  thinz  in  England.  And  he  acts  on  that 
belief ;  as  the  best  and  wisest  in  the  land  do. 

Let  a  word  be  permitted  here  by  way  of  parenthesis.  I 
beheld  with  profound  disgust  the  elation  of  some  good  folk 
when  a  certain  archbishop  and  a  very  uncertain  bishop 
lately  conducted  divine  service  in  a  Scotch  parish  church. 
They  did  so :  at  the  first  look  it  seemed  merely  a  natural 
and  fit  thing  that  men  to  whom  the  law  of  the  land  has 
given  a  certain  position  in  England,  should,  coming  to 
Scotland,  obey  the  law  of  which  they  are  the  creatures,  and 
conform  to  the  church  bv  law  established  there.  But  the 
sturdy  founders  of  the  Scotch  church  (some  of  whom  for 
conscience’  sake  refused  bishoprics)  would  not  have  sounded 
a  jubilant  trumpet  because  a  couple  of  prelates  had  (as  it 
seemed)  recognized  their  church.  If  the  prelates  recognize 
the  church,  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  course.  If  they  do  not, 
who  cares  a  penny  ? 

I  return  to  the  fireside  at  Birmingham.  Again  I  see  the 
face  of  the  unknown  Anglican  parson  who,  addressing  a 
total  stranger,  fiercely  attacked  that  stranger’s  church. 
His  views  were  determinate.  An  exalted  yet  kindly  per¬ 
sonage,  who,  obeying  her  coronation  vows,  conforms 
to  the  national  church  of  the  portion  of  her  kingdom 
she  lives  in,  must  forthwith  be  sent  aw.ay.  I  am  not 
clear  if  she  was  to  be  pensioned  off;  but  in  any  case 
packed  off.  She  was  a  Bresbyterian.  Not  so,  was  the 
reply:  Presbyterian  in  her  Presbyterian  country;  Epis¬ 
copalian  in  her  Episcopal.  She  was  an  Infidel.  Not  so, 
was  the  reply.  It  is  witliin  the  personal  knowledge  of 
many,  that  a  more  devout  and  conscientious  Christian  docs 
not  breathe:  fiiithful  in  little  as  in  much,  pure  in  life, 
choosing  the  right  as  few  monarchs  ever  did ;  aud  if  at  all 
she  have  a  weakness,  it  is  a  weakness  which  appeals  to  the 
sympathy  and  love  of  every  worthy  human  being  —  the 
never-failing  faithfulness  to  one  beloved  memory :  Doming 
talvam  fac  Reginam!  “Well,”  was  the  genial  Anglican’s 
reply, —  “Well,  she  is  an  Infidel,  or  a  Presbyterian,  or 
something  of  that  kind  I  ”  At  this  point  in  the  debate  I 
arose  and  departed.  I  saw  my  non-acquaintance  again  in 
the  distance ;  but  I  spoke  to  him  no  more.  By  and  by  I 
retired  to  my  chamber,  musing  deeply  on  the  outrageous 
nonsense  some  mortals  will  talk. 

It  was  a  curious  Sunday,  the  next  day.  I  have  just  come 
in  from  morning  church,  and  am  sitting  by  the  fire  in  a 
great  apartment,  somewhat  deserted  of  guests  to-d.ay.  I 
went  to  St.  Philip’s.  It  is  a  handsome  church  ;  somewhat 
richly  decorated  internally  ;  probably  as  much  has  lieen 
made  of  the  interior  as  can  be  made  of  a  church  which  is 
not  Gothic,  and  which  has  galleries  on  three  sides.  Tlie 
service  was  most  pleasingly  done.  Reverently  entered  a 
large  surpliced  choir.  Why  will  not  people  see  that  to 

Eut  a  surplice  (which  costs  fourteen  shillings)  on  a  little 
oy,  is  by  far  the  cheapest  way  of  dressing  liim  so  as  to 
make  him  presentable  ?  I  say  nothing  of  the  manifest  fit¬ 
ness  of  the  decorous  robe,  nor  of  its  symbolical  nature ; 
though  I  feel  and  acknowledge  both,  and  would  have  every 
choir  surpliced  if  I  could.  At  the  College  Chapel  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  you  may  see  the  only  vested  choir 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Scarlet  are  the  robes  of  the 
men,  they  wearing  their  student-gowns :  purple  the  robes 
of  the  boys,  for  which  there  is  no  such  excuse  or  pretext : 
they  wear  the  robes  just  because  it  is  fit  and  decorous. 
But  pretty  as  was  St.  Philip’s  Church,  and  good  its  service, 
one  was  made  to  feel  that  many  people  do  not  care  for 
these :  hearty  and  attractive  preaching  is  with  the  mass 
the  great  tlung  affer  all.  'Tne  church,  in  the  heart  of 
Birmingham,  with  a  crowded  population  around,  was  dis¬ 
mally  empty ;  about  one-sixth  filled.  I  counted  a  consid- 
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erable  part  of  the  congregation,  and  six  sittings  were 
unoccupied  of  each  seven.  Yet  the  musical  service,  and 
the  anthem,  and  the  honorable  and  reverend  preacher,  had 
been  advertised  by  great  posters.  Tlie  sermon  was  not  at 
all  striking,  but  it  was  simple  and  good,  and  delivered  in  a 
quiet  and  unaffected  manner:  if  the  congregation  were  not 
the  better  for  it,  the  fault  was  their  own.  Much  as  the 
writer  loves  and  enjoys  a  choral  service,  he  is  not  sure 
that  he  would  like  it  every  Sunday.  In  a  cathedral  it 
appears  the  right  thing ;  in  an  ordinary  church  the  real 
seems  sacrificed  to  the  aisthetic;  devotion  to  musical 
enjoyment.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  this  is  felt  by 
such  as  habitually  join  in  such  worship :  this  is  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  an  outsider,  very  familiar  with  choral  worship,  but 
always  joining  in  it  with  the  feeling  that  it  is  not  his  own,  but 
(as  it  were)  a  special  and  exceptional  treat  and  luxury. 
And  another  tliou<;ht  comes  across  one,  enjoying  these 
ornate  services.  We,  in  the  north,  are  striving  now  after  a 
somewhat  more  attr.active  ritual.  Is  it  really  worth  while? 
One  is  discouraged  by  seeing  that  people  who  possess  an 
ornate  ritual  seem  to  care  little  for  it.  I  do  not  speak 
of  the  dull,  who  cannot  appreciate  it ;  even  those  who  do 
appreciate  it  soon  come  to  take  it  all  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Lalxiriously  put  people  on  a  higher  level ;  they 
grow  accustomed  to  it,  ami  the  actual  enjoyment  is  grad¬ 
ually  toned  down  to  just  the  old  degree.  Having  gained 
the  higher  level,  we  think  wo  shall  sit  down  and  rest: 
why  not  sit  down  and  rest  now  ?  ^Ve  are  just  as  happy  here 
as  we  shall  be  anywhere.  And  how  much  must  be  iuught 
through  to  gain  the  higher  level  1  Not  merely  hard  and 
discouraging  work;  but  misapprehension,  misrepresentation, 
obloquy,  strife,  loss  of  friends.  Quiet  men,  desiring  no  more 
than  peacefully  to  slip  through  life,  doing  their  work  in  their 
great  Taskmaster’s  eye,  find  themselves  shown  up  by  name 
in  clever  and  sarcastic,  sometimes  lying  and  malignant, 
articles  in  newspapers.  Human  beings,  themselves  inca¬ 
pable  of  frankness  or  magnanimity,  persist  in  suspecting 
such  of  far  farther  and  wickeder  ends  than  they  avow. 
Unhappy  associations  exist  in  confused  minds  between 
things  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  one  another.  Yon 
really  want  to  have  an  organ :  to  get  your  people  to  stand 
at  praise  and  kneel  at  prayer :  to  persuade  them  to  pause 
in  silent  jmayer  on  entering  church ;  and  the  like  on  leav¬ 
ing  it,  instead  of  rushing  out  as  though  the  s, acred  edifice 
were  on  fire.  But  from  these  facts  some  will  have  it  that 
you  desire  to  abolish  the  New  Testament,  or  else  that 
you  are  “  half  a  Roman  Catholic  ”  (how  I  hate  the 
phrase  I) ;  and  peaceful  mortals,  shrinking  from  strife, 
sensitive  to  abuse,  sore  at  being  suspected  with  cruel  i^ 
justice,  come  to  sigh  a  weary  sigh,  and  to  sit  down  sorrow¬ 
fully,  declining  the  thankless  task  of  the  moral  pioneer. 
Humble  as  is  the  present  writer,  desiring  no  better  than 
to  “  prosper  in  the  shade  ”  and  be  let  alone  to  work  hard, 
he  has  seen  himself  denounced  in  print  as  (I.)  a  Socinian; 
(HA  a  Broad  Churchman  ;  (III.)  a  High  Churchman;  (IV.l 
a  Low  Churchman ;  (V.)  a  Half  Roman  Catholic ;  (VI.) 
a  Puritan,  desiring  that  all  cathedrals  should  be  pulled 
down  and  red  brick  meeting-houses  built  instead;  (VII.1 
a  dishonest  Trimmer  between  different  opinions;  (VIII.) 
a  virulent  accuser  of  the  ehurch  to  which  he  belongs; 
(IX.)  a  wicked  man  who  “  has  got  his  church  to  sing  the 
Te  Deum  ’  (a  well-known  Socinian  composition) ;  (a.)  » 
person  who  “  performs  marriages  in  church  with  full  choral 
accompaniments;  ”  (XI.)  a  person  who  is  always  going  to 
see  cathedrals ;  (XII.)  an  Infidel  who  writes  in  FrowJ 
Magazine;  (XIII.)  a  person  who  got  his  church  to  call  a 
hymn-book  a  Hymnal.  He  has  known  printed  papers 
bearing  the  like  charges  to  be  diligently  circulated  in  bis 
parish  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  better  cause ;  though  he  is 
not  aware  that  they  have  ever  done  him  any  harm.  Might 
not  insignificance  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed  ?  And  if 
these  troubles  befall  the  molehill,  what  shall  become  of  Ben 
Nevis  ?  What  wonder  if  many  are  cowed  into  a  sorrowful 
reticence  ?  Or,  having  spoken,  wish  they  had  held  their 
tongue  ? 

At  the  afternoon  service  that  day  did  the  writer  po  to 
St.  Martin’s.  It  was  a  noble  chui-ch,  and  may  again  be 
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made  one ;  but  evil  hands  were  laid  on  it  in  the  lowest 
season  of  architectural  taste ;  and  (save  the  beautiful  spire) 
its  builders  would  not  know  it.  It  has  been  cased  out¬ 
wardly  in  red  brick ;  and  the  clerestory  (still  apparent  from 
within)  has  been  externally  roofeil  over.  Entering:,  you 
see  what  the  church  may  yet  be.  There  is  a  narrow  centre 
alley,  broad  side-aisles,  with  galleries,  especially  offensive. 
Riaht  in  front  of  the  altar  is  set  the  pulpit,  of  dark  oak, 
with  reading-desks  in  front.  The  congregation  was  small : 
the  service  was  poorly  done.  But  with  all  the  disadvantage 
of  the  empty  church,  the  clergyman  gave  a  really  admir¬ 
able  sermon.  There  h.ad  been  (I  thought)  somewhat  too 
much  of  the  gushing  in  his  reading  of  the  prayers ;  but 
only  goo<l  could  be  said  of  his  preaching.  Black-robed 
and  banded,  in  the  garb  familiiir  to  the  Scotch  eye,  with¬ 
out  a  scrap  of  manuscript  to  guide,  with  unfailing  fluency, 
with  clearness,  point,  interest,  and  heart,  he  riveted  the 
writer’s  attention  from  first  word  to  last.  The  day  was 
i  Oct.  15.  If  I  were  the  patron  of  a  good  living,  I  know 
who  should  have  it.  If  the  patron  of  such  a  living  would 
be  (niided  by  me,  he  would  inquire  at  St.  Martin’s,  Bir¬ 
mingham.  I  know  not  the  preacher’s  name,  nor  even 
1  whether  he  be  one*of  tlie  regular  curates.  But  I  am  sure 
I  1  am  not  mistaken  in  saying  I  heard  a  zealous,  able,  and 
good  man  that  day. 

Again  at  evensong  to  St.  Philip’s.  Now  it  was  well  filled. 
Again  the  music  was  beautiful.  Tliere  were  three  clergy¬ 
men  :  a  young  man  with  a  long  cassock  and  a  short  sur¬ 
plice  (may  they  be  a  great  comfort  and  help  to  him)  intoned 
the  prayers  in  a  loud  and  specially  pleasant  voice.  I  lie- 
hcld  him  with  interest  and  sympathy,  and  thought  of  All 
Saints  in  Ljiidon.  Let  nothing  be  said  of  the  sermon  :  it 
was  well-meant.  That  clergyman’s  vocation  is  not  that  of 
a  preacher.  It  was  not  the  doctrine  that  was  amiss :  there 
was  nothing  said  of  a  doctrinal  nature  to  which  I  could  not 
say.  Amen.  It  was  the  decent  debility.  Then  tlie  young 
,  man  with  the  short  surplice  said  the  blessing  near  the  altar 
I '  steps :  with  hands  clasped  on  his  breast  as  he  said  the 
I !  first  part  of  it ;  and,  as  he  said  the  latter  part,  holding  up 
\ '  his  right  hand  witli  two  fingers  extended,  in  a  fashion  very 
j  familiar  in  many  places,  but  still  infrequent  in  Anglican 
i  churches.  I  gazetl,  and  thought  of  the  photograph  of  one 
[ '  of  the  two  prelates  of  Glengarry  Church.  Walking  home, 
I  wondered  with  great  wonder  how  a  bishop  could  stand 
up  before  a  camera  and  sham  the  solemn  act  of  blessing. 
If  such  a  photograph  were  taken,  the  bishop  should  have 
!  been  unconscious  of  the  fact.  Perhaps  he  may  have  been. 

!  It  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that  the  face  of  that  really  illus- 
j  trious  man,  often  beaming  with  good  humor,  bears  an  un- 
hapjiy  expression  in  that  famous  picture.  I  fear  that  a 
stranger,  ignorant  of  the  language,  would  have  deemed  the 
bishop  was  hurling  a  curse.  Bu^  as  tlie  blessing  would  do 
lit  le  good,  the  curse  would  do  no  harm. 

Thus  the  Sunday  evening  passed  away  —  the  uncon- 
^nial  Sunday  evening  at  an  inn.  The  tables  in  the  great 
sitting-room  were  strewn  with  newspapers ;  but  the  writer 
begs  to  say  he  did  not  read  any  of  tncm.  He  raises  no 
question  of  right  or  wrong,  but  he  knows  what  is  good  for 
him.  Let  there  be  one  sabbatical  day,  in  which  to  get 
away  from  the  weary  worry  1  Surely  the  world  is  with  us 
quite  enough,  at  least. 

Next  day  was  sunshiny  and  pleasant.  Birmingham  is 
still  the  base  of  operations.  A  very  gootl  thing  aliout 
Birmingham  is,  that  it  is  so  easy  to  get  away  from  it.  Soon 
after  ten  o’clock  we  glide  forth  from  the  huge  shed,  and 
-  follow  the  line  which  in  my  schoolboy  days  was  called  the 
Grand  Junction.  Stop  for  a  little  space  amid  the  smoke  of 
i  Wallsall ;  then  passing  forth  from  the  awful  blasted  tract 
I  north  of  Birmingham,  we  are  at  the  quiet  little  city  of 
Lichfield.  Let  us  cross  a  field  by  a  little  foot-path ;  then, 

:  through  narrow  streets,  make  for  tlie  spot  marked  by  three 

Es,  the  only  English  church  which  has  three  spires, 
ght  on :  on  the  left  the  market-place,  with  a  solemn 
j  wd  even  hang-dog  statue  of  Samuel  Johnson  ;  then  there 
i  •»  a  little  lake,  on  whose  waters  the  spires  are  reflected,  a 
,  wxxled  bank  beyond  enclosing  the  Close.  Climb  a  small 
•seem  and  you  behold  it,  Lichfield  Cathedral,  not  of  the 


greatest  in  size,  but  unsurpassed  by  any  in  beauty.  Pass 
along  the  south  side :  here  is  that  rich  western  front,  famil¬ 
iar  to  most  people  by  many  pictures  and  photographs. 
Enter ;  and  let  it  be  leisurely  enjoyed :  the  writer’s  last 
cathedral.  I  spare  architectural  details :  they  interest  few. 
Beautiful  nave;  lovely  choir ;.  pulpit  of  open  metal- work 
set  against  one  of  the  shafts  that  carry  the  central  spire, 
looking  upon  the  nave.  Verger  of  special  civility  and  in¬ 
telligence  shows  the  place  with  subdued  but  inexpressible 

Eride.  The  church  is  open  to  all,  unlike  the  church  of 
iceds.  And  it  was  pleasant  to  see  many  poor  people 
walking  about  the  solemn  place;  walking  softly,  conversing 
in  whispers,  not  because  any  one  was  near  them,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  church  constrained  tlicm  so  to  do. 

Let  us  go  out  and  walk  round  the  sacred  walls.  'The 
present  bishop  has  abandoned  the  rural  castle  where  the 
bishops  of  Lichfield  dwelt  tor  ages,  and  abides  in  the 
palace  in  the  Close,  long  abandoned.  1  applaud  his  taste 
and  judgment.  Let  not  a  bishop  seek  to  set  up  in  baronial 
retirement  as  a  bran-new  nobleman :  but  abide,  as  the 
chief  minister  of  his  diocese,  under  its  chief  church’s  shade. 
Here,  sit  down  on  this  low  wall,  the  boundary  of  the  Clcse, 
near  the  east  end  of  the  Cathedral,  hard  by  the  palace- 
gate  ;  and  gaze  long  upon  the  church,  and  drink  in  tlie 
genius  of  the  place,  with  its  saintly  stillness.  The  ground 
is  deep  with  yellow  leaves,  falling  fast.  Tliough  the  air  is 
breathlessly  calm,  the  air  is  filled  with  leaves,  fluttering 
down  like  great  flakes  of  yellow  snow.  Enviable,  surely,  is 
the  dean.  And  all  the  pleasanter  this  repose,  after  years 
of  faithful  work  at  White-chapel,  and  pleasanter  days  at 
St.  Pancras. 

Out  from  the  Close  for  a  little,  to  pervade  the  town. 
There  is  Johnson’s  statue,  already  named :  bass-reliefs  round 
the  pedestal  record  certain  incidents  in  his  life.  There, 
bare-headed,  amid  the  drenching  rain,  he  stands  penitent 
in  Uttoxeter  market-place;  various  stupid  faces  represente  J 
as  looking  on  with  wonder  and  derision.  The  words  come 
back :  “In  contrition  I  stood,  and  I  hope  my  penance  was 
expiatory.”  Well,  it  showed  all  the  will  to  make  amends 
to  one  to  whom  no  amends  could  be  made  now  in  this  world. 
Then  out  into  green  fields,  north  of  the  Close.  There  is 
audible  silence :  and  the  overcast  autumnal  light.  A  ge¬ 
nial  retreat  this  from  New  Zealand !  And  a  great  change. 
But  the  Black  Country  has  its  8ava<;es,  savage  as  the 
Maories.  The  day  is  passing.  Blessings  on  the  post- 
office  I  I  have  found  it,  and  it  has  cheered  the  lonely 
pilgrim  with  good  news  from  far  away.  Back  to  the  ca¬ 
thedral  ;  and  I  am  sitting  here  in  the  nave,  rest  ing.  I  have 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  dean,  but  it  is  hundreds  of 
miles  olT,  forgotten  in  leaving.  Shall  I  call?  No.  If  I 
liegan  by  saying,  “  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  calling,”  he 
would  suppose  I  was  a  beggar.  If  I  began,  “  I  have  done 
myself  tlie  honor  of  calling,”  he  would  suppose  I  must  be 
at  the  least  a  colonial  bishop.  And  the  cross-influence  of 
either  mistake  would  abide  throughout  the  interview. 
After  all,  what  could  he  show  me  that  I  have  not  seen  ;  or 
tell  me  of  his  church  th.at  I  do  not  know  V  Now,  surveying 
the  last  such  church  I  shall  see  for  many  days,  one  thinks. 
Doubtless  it  is  a  great  delight  to  worship  here :  doubtless 
it  lifts  one  up  for  the  time  above  the  little  worries  and  of¬ 
fences  and  irritations  of  this  life.  But  shall  we  go  back 
from  all  this,  the  stronger  to  resist  small  temptations ;  the 
more  faithful,  diligent,  and  kind  ?  If  it  lie  not  so,  after 
all,  this  pleasant  emotion  is  of  the  natui’e  of  spiritual  dissi¬ 
pation.  I  discern  it  true ;  but  I  cannot  feel  it  here  I  We 
must  go.  Yet  a  last  lingering  look  to  the  east,  where 
the  choir  bends  from  the  straight  line,  inclining  to  the  left, 
in  memory  of  the  drooping  Head  on  the  Cross.  Unwill- 
ingly  going  forth,  the  lines  come  back,  — 

Salve,  Caput  cnientatnin, 

Totum  spinis-.oionatum, 

Conqnassatum,  viilncraCum, 

Arundine  verlicratum, 

Facie  spuds  il.iti. 

You  know  how  lines  sometimes  keep  in  the  head,  and 
come  in  tor  hours  as  a  constant  refrain.  Then  the  less 
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worthy  reflection  comes  that  St.  Bernard  did  not  care  about 
his  quantities,  any  more  than  did  Sir  Walter  Scott,  or  one 
or  two  professors  I  have  known.  Tlien,  though  St.  Ber¬ 
nard’s  famous  lines  are  here,  it  is  hard  to  think  of  the  Latin 
hymns  of  the  ancient  church,  but  one  comes  back,  supreme 
among  them  as  Shaksi^are  among  poets.  And  going  away 
from  5ie  Close,  away  from  the  city,  back  to  the  railway,  the 
solemn  fall  of  the  untranslatable  words  is  iu  one’s  ear :  — 

Rex  trcmendae  majcstatis, 

Qui  salvandos  salvas  gratis. 

Salve  me,  Fons  pietatis. 

Recordare,  Jesu  pie. 

Quod  sum  causa  Tusb  via, 

Ne  me  perdas  ilia  die. 

Quarcns  me,  sedisti  lassos, 

Redcmisti  cruccra  passus, 

Tautus  labor  non  sit  cassns. 

At  the  railway,  a  poor  fellow  approached  me,  and  asked, 
“  Is  diis  the  side  for  Perry  Bar  and  Brummagem  ?  ”  I 
knew  Brummagem  was  the  word  sixty  years  since,  but  not 
that  it  is  common  still.  And  on  the  way  back  I  read  the 
poems  of  Bret  Harte,  the  new-found  Californian  genius. 
Ilis  strength  lies  in  a  narrow  field,  and  his  characters  would 
in  most  hands  be  repellent ;  but  the  spark  of  genius  is  very 
real.  Short  is  his  way  to  the  heart  of  most  readers.  Get 
the  volume ;  it  is  cheaply  got.  The  fine  things  in  it  are  the 
poems  in  the  gold-diggers’  dialect.  Even  mesh  from  the 
Dies  Ine,  a  line  possessed  tlie  writer.  You  remember  the 
unlucky  digger,  l)ow,  whose  luck  was  soterribljr  bad.  Failing 
in  every  thing,  smashed  b^  successive  accidents,  he  yet 
fought  away ;  and  when  his  fortunes  were  at  the  lowest  ebb, 
arrived  “  his  wife  and  five  kids  from  the  States.” 

It  was  rough,  mighty  rough. 

But  the  Iwys  they  stood  by. 

And  they  brought  him  the  stuff 
For  a  house,  on  the  sly. 

And  the  old  woman  —  well,  she  did  washing,  and  took  on  when  no  one 
was  nigh. 

There  are  yet  more  touching  verses  in  that  little  poem ; 
but  I  am  not  going  to  quote  them.  Go  straight  and  read  it 
yourself.  But  look  now  diligently  at  that  incomparable  last 
line.  It  comes  home  to  most  middle-aged  folk.  Not  merely 
because  that  touch  makes  us  so  strongly  to  realize  that  ]K)or 
woman’s  state  of  mind ;  but  because  so  many  people  know 
tlie  thing  from  experience.  Most  have  done  tne  tike,  who 
have  to  fight  with  the  world  for  tlieir  children,  keeping  as 
brave  or  at  least  as  composed  a  firxe  as  may  be.  I  have 
known  various  poor  country  parsons,  who  “  wrote  sermons, 
and  took  on  when  no  one  was  nigh ;  ”  or  who  added  up 
their  year’s  exjienses,  and  did  that  same.  Some  live  in  the 
sunshine  indeed.  I  read  the  other  day,  in  “  The  Rob  Roy  on 
the  Jordan,”  how  the  brave  and  kindly  author  splashed  in  his 
morning  bath  away  in  those  distant  tracts,  and  “  anticipated 
the  bright  hours  of  another  happ^  day.”  But  most  people, 
at  some  turnings,  are  not  far  from  despair.  Something 
outside  (I  don’t  name  it  here)  helps  them,  anti  keeps  them 
from  giving  in  to  it.  But  people  of  whom  no  one  would 
have  guessed  it  have  stood  by  a  clear  river’s  brink,  and 
thought  (if  but  fur  a  moment)  that  beneath  that  quiet  water 
there  was  retreat  fi'om  burdens  they  could  not  bear,  and  de¬ 
liverance  from  the  noise  of  this  weary  world.  But  the 
old  woman  ( God  bless  her ! )  picked  up  after  her  (luiet 
Laking-on,  and  stood  up  bravely  to  her  washing-tub.  Many 
women  and  many  men  nave  been  enabled  to  do  the  analogous 
thing ;  and  at  last  the  good  time  came  to  some  of  them,  as 
it  did  to  poor  Dow  and  the  dear  old  mother.  Indeed,  when 
the  great  flood  of  luck  came  to  him,  the  sturdy  figure  in  silks 
and  satins  and  jewels,  in  the  “house  with  the  coopilow,” 
would  never  be  so  pleasant  to  see  as  the  down-trodden  and 
worn-out  washerwoman.  But  under  all  silks  and  satins, 
surely  there  abode  the  kind  and  brave  heart. 

Here  follows  the  climax  of  my  little  travel. 

Another  night  in  Birmingham  smoke.  When  the  sun 
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arose,  cross  the  hill  to  the  Great  Western  Station,  perhaps 
half  a  mile  away.  It  was  a  sunshiny  warm  day ;  the  couq. 
try  green  as  at  midsummer.  Away,  at  great  speed,  in  the 
London  express.  Stop  at  Hatton.  Change  into  another 
train.  Through  the  level  land  of  Warwickshire  ;  stop  at 
several  small  stations,  until  we  reach  Siratford-on-Avon. 

I  have  walked  through  tlie  street;  seen  the  house,  the 
room  where  the  greatest  man  was  born,  and  many  little  n^'. 
ics,  regarded  in  a  somewhat  sceptical  spirit.  You  pa<3 
through  the  little  town,  and  out  into  the  country  Ijeyond  it  • 
some  quaint  old  houses,  some  modern  ones  entirely  uninter¬ 
esting.  At  last  the  churchyard  gate.  An  avenue  of  limes, 
meeting  overhead,  and  showering  their  yellow  leaves,  leads 
to  a  porch  in  the  side  of  the  nave  ;  and  we  enter  the  chunk 
A  beautiful  church,  to  be  looked  at  more, particularly  in  a  lit¬ 
tle.  Walk  up  the  nave ;  enter  the  long  chancel,  a  still  and 
solemn  place.  And  now  I  am  sitting  reverently  on  the  altar 
steps,  above  the  grave  of  Shakspeare.  Tlie  verger,  sensible 
man,  goes  and  leaves  me ;  I  have  the  place  to  myself.  Jk- 
eye  falls  on  a  placard,  hung  on  the  chancel  wall,  beneatli 
the  bust :  — 

VISITORS  ARE  REQUESTED 
NOT  TO  TREAD  ON  THE  STONE 
ON  WHICH  THE  EPITAPH  IS  INSCRIBED; 

NOR  TO  WRITE  UPON  OR  OTHERWISE  DEFACE 
THE  MONUMENT. 

Surely  the  caution  was  not  needed.  But,  seated  on  the 
altar  steps,  I  keep  my  feet  ofT  the  flat  stone. 

Hundreds  of  times  one  has  thought  over  and  said  over 
the  awful  lines.  But  you  will  never  feel  their  force  till 
jrou  are  sitting  over  the  grave.  Touching  beyond  expressiun 
IS  the  mute  appeal,  to  those  who  should  come  after  him,  of 
the  greatest  and  wisest  human  being.  Tlie  lettering,  all  in 
capitals,  is  much  more  regular  than  I  had  expected;  the 
late  Mr.  Harness  had  it  renewed,  for  which  I  do  not  in  any 
way  thank  him.  How  hard  to  get  the  simple  truth  told! 
Washington  Irving  gives  the  lines;  but  has  changed  tlie 
third,  inexcusably.  I  would  nearly  as  soon  im|)rove  the 
Lord’s  Prayer.  Here  are  the  lines,  exactly ;  copied  on  the 
spot : — 

GOOD  FREND,  FOR  IE8US  SAKE  FORBEARE 
TO  DIOO  THE  DUST  ENCLOASED  HEARE  t 
BLEST  BE  Y*  MAN  SPARES  THES  STONES, 

AND  CURST  BE  HE  Y^  MOVES  MY  BONES. 

Just  as  I  finished  copying  the  lines,  the  sun  shone  out 
brightly  through  a  window  of  the  chancel  —  shone  right 
ujKin  the  bust,  and  lighted  up  the  calm  face  —  a  fiir  finer 
face,  in  its  manifest  literal  copying  of  the  fact,  than  any  pic¬ 
ture  of  Shakspeare.  It  is  iu  an  arched  recess,  about  five 
feet  above  the  pavement,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  chancel 
when  you  look  to  the  cast.  The  bust  is  painted,  a 
it  was  at  the  first.  An  idiotic  commentator  had  it  white¬ 
washed,  long  ago ;  but  the  whitewash  has  lieen  cft'aceA 
The  hair  is  auburn  :  the  eyes  blue :  the  face  a  little  flushed. 
The  figure  is  shown  to  Uie  waist.  It  wears  a  red  doublet, 
over  wliic^  is  a  black  gown,  without  sleeves.  Tlie  hamls 
are  laid  on  a  cushion.  The  left  hand  rests  on  a  sheet  ofj«- 
j)er :  the  right  hand  holds  a  pen,  a  good  long  quill.  Ttint 
effigy  was  set  there  seven  j’ears  alter  Shaksjieare  died; 
set  there  by  his  daughter :  it  is  the  only  reliable  likeness. 
Chantrey  thought  that  the  face  was  from  a  cast  after  deatk 

We  wonder  that  any  other  likeness  was  ever  sought: 
with  all  its  homeliness,  it  must  be  the  man  himself.  The 
cheeks  are  whiskerless :  there  is  the  long  upper  lip,  with  its 
little  moustache :  a  tuft  of  hair  on  the  chin.  'Ihere  is  the 
serene  brow,  the  round  bald  brow  which  all  men  know ;  not 
very  high.  The  eyebrows  form  perfect  arches.  The 
lower  part  of  the  face  is  massive ;  much  more  so  than 
any  maker  of  an  idealized  likeness  would  have  made  it. 
Tlie  si<tcr  of  Robert  Burns  once  told  the  writer  that  this 
was  so  too  with  her  brother.  His  face  was  far  more  mas¬ 
sive  and  less  refined  than  any  of  its  pictures.  Serenitv 
and  cheerfulness  are  the  characteristics  of  the  lace  ot 
Shakspeare,  as  you  see  it  here. 
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On  one  side  of  the  grave  sleeps  his  wife ;  his  two 
jj„„hter8  on  the  other.  One  is  Susanna,  Daughter  of 
WiUiam  Shakespeare,  Gentleman :  so  the  name  is  spelt,  by 
people  who  should  have  known  how  to  spell  it.  There  are 
l^e  lines,  of  which  these  are  the  first  four :  — 

Witty  above  her  scxe,  but  that’s  not  all : 

Wise  to  salvation  was  good  Mistres  Hall. 

Something  of  Shakespeare  was  in  that,  but  this 

Only  of  Him  with  whom  she’s  now  in  blisse. 

Of  course  the  writer  did  not  mean  it :  but  it  is  curious 
how  earefidly  he  assures  us  that  if  there  was  any  moral 
ffood  in  Mistress  Hall,  she  did  not  derive  it  from  her  father, 
cleverness  j)erhaps  she  might. 

There  are  other  monuments  :  a  grand  recumbent  figure  of 
John  a-Combe  :  but  here  one  does  not  care  for  any  that  are 
awav  from  the  great  interest  of  the  place.  But  we  cannot 
always  stay  here ;  and  at  last  we  come  slowly  away,  exam¬ 
inin''  the  church  carefully  as  we  go.  The  nave  has  side- 
aisles  :  galleries  in  them.  The  chancel  is  aisle-less.  There 
is  a  transept  without  aisles ;  and  over  tlie  intersection  a 
graceful  si)ire.  The  windows  are  filled  with  perpendicular 
tracerv.  The  peoj)le  of  Govan,  near  Glasgow,  are  under 
the  wild  illusion  that  their  parish  church  is  a  tac-simile  of  this 
church.  The  spire  remotely  resembled  this ;  the  churches 
have  not  a  feature  in  common.  Out  of  the  church  at  length, 
and  all  around  it.  The  south  transept  is  covered  with  ivy,  of 
which  tlie  writer  took  a  leaf  away.  The  sacred  leaf  is  fixed 
on  the  fly-leaf  of  his  Knight’s  Edition,  Vol.  I.  Written 
beneath  is  —  Taken  from  the  Transept  of  the  church  of  Strat- 
furd-on-Avon,  near  Shakespeare’s  Grave,  Oct.  17,  1871. 
Close  beneath  the  east  end  of  the  church  is  the  slow  river, 
here  dammed  up  for  the  convenience  of  a  great  mill,  hard 
by.  Willows  beyond  the  river :  then  the  flat,  rich  English 
landscape,  still  quite  green.  In  the  churchyard  wall,  close 
by  the  river,  are  stone  sedilia,  canopied,  plainly  brought 
from  elsewhere.  Let  us  sit  here  awhile.  It  is  a  low  wall 
by  the  river  side :  the  water  just  IhsIow.  Passing  from  the 
chiinhyard,  we  go  by  the  large  mill ;  on  its  side  are  marked 
the  lines  to  which,  at  various  times  of  flood,  the  river  has 
risen.  It  must  have  made  all  the  country  round  a  sea. 
Cr(«8  the  river  by  a  footbridge,  elevated  high ;  and  along  the 
further  side  to  tlie  point  where  you  have  the  church  opposite 
you.  Now  Stratford-on-Avon  is  a  (xissession  forever ;  and 
as  the  day  declines  we  go.  Going,  one  thought  of  another 
genius,  a  far  less  genius  than  Shakspeare,  but  a  genius  as 
real ;  the  scenes  of  whose  birth  and  death  have  been  famil¬ 
iar  since  childhood. 

All  ask  the  cottage  of  his  birth. 

Gaze  on  the  scenes  he  loved  and  snng, 

And  gather  feelings,  nut  of  earth, 

His  fields  and  streams  among. 

They  linger  by  the  Boon’s  low  trees, 

And  pastoral  Nith,  and  wooded  Ayr,  — 

And  round  thy  sepulchres,  Dumfries, 

The  poet’s  tomb  is  there  I 

But  they  did  not  mind  in  the  least  about  moving  his  bones. 
The  rest  of  the  dead  was  disturbed,  and  certain  fussy  per¬ 
sons  “  tried  their  hats  ”  upon  the  skull  of  Burns.  They 
found  (as  might  well  have  been  anticipated)  that  all  their 
hats  were  a  great  deal  too  small. 

Birmingham  once  more :  returning  to  it  for  the  last  time. 
Again  the  dreary  dinner,  eaten  in  a  populous  solitude ;  and 
the  cup  of  specially  bad  tea.  Again  climb  the  desolate 
stone  stairs,  ur  carpeted,  reminding  one  of  a  prison.  The 
only  home-like  place  in  a  CTeat  hotel  is  one’s  own  little  cham¬ 
ber.  Here  are  the  friendly  faces  of  a  few  books,  compan¬ 
ions  of  one’s  solitude.  Here  the  receptacle  (warranted  solid 
leather)  which  gains  almost  a  human  interest  tlirough  long 
common  travel,  and  faithfully  keeping  so  much  given  to  its 
care.  It  must  be  packed  to-night :  things  go  into  their  ac¬ 
customed  places :  the  bare  little  room  looks  barer  when  they 
arc  stowed  away.  Pasted  on  the  door,  the  ominous  warning 
obtrudes  itself,  — Please  bolt  the  door  before  going  to  bed. 


How  many  little  details  are  crowded  into  one’s  memory ! 
and  how  capriciously  they  go  and  stay  I  Next  morning,  at 
8.50,  away  oy  the  Nlidland  line.  Tamworth,  Burton,  where 
were  many  trucks  lailen  with  innumerable  casks  of  beer ; 
Derby,  Chesterfield,  with  its  strange  spire,  much  off  the  per¬ 
pendicular;  Sheffield  under  a  tliick  pall  of  smoke;  Nor- 
manton,  York,  Newcastle,  Berwick,  Edinburgh  at  8.30  P.M., 
after  a  long  day.  A  restful  day  to  one’s  mind,  of  pleasant 
reading,  with  little  intermissions,  and  glimpses  of  not  unfa¬ 
miliar  scenes  gliding  by. 


STAGE  BANQUETS. 

A  VETERAK  actor  of  inferior  fame  once  expressed  his 
extreme  dislike  to  what  he  was  pleased  to  term  “  the  sham 
wine-parties  ”  of  Macbeth  and  others.  He  was  aweary  of 
the  Barmecide  banquets  of  the  stage,  of  affecting  to  quaff 
with  gusto  imaginaryr  wine  out  of  empty  pasteboard  goblets, 
and  of  making  beheve  to  have  an  appetite  for  wowlen 
apples  and  “property”  comestibles.  lie  was  in  every 
sense  a  poor  player,  and  had  often  been  a  very  hungry  one. 
He  took  especial  pleasure  in  remembering  the  entertain¬ 
ments  of  the  theatre  in  which  the  necessities  of  perform¬ 
ance,  or  regard  for  rooted  tradition,  involved  the  setting  of 
real  edible  food  before  the  actors.  At  the  same  time  he 
greatly  lamented  the  limited  number  of  dramas  in  which 
these  precious  opportunities  occurred. 

He  nad  grateful  memories  of  the  rather  obsolete  Scottish 
melodrama  of  “  Cramond  Brig ;  ’  for  in  this  work  old  custom 
demanded  the  introduction  of  a  real  sheep’s  head  with 
accompanying  “trotters.”  He  told  of  a  North  Brittish 
manager  who  was  wont  —  especially  when  the  salaries  he 
was  supposed  to  pay  were  somewhat  in  arrear,  and  he 
desired  to  keep  his  company  in  good  humor  and,  may  be, 
alive  —  to  produce  this  play  on  Saturday  nights.  For  some 
daiys  before  the  performance  the  dainties  diat  were  destined 
to  grace  it  underwent  exhibition  in  the  green-room.  A 
label  bore  the  inscription :  “  'This  sheep’s  head  will  appear 
in  the  play  of  ‘Cramond  Brig’ on  next  Saturday  night. 
God  save  the  King.”  “  It  afforded  us  all  two  famous  din¬ 
ners,”  reveals  our  veteran.  “  We  had  a  large  pot  of  broth 
made  with  the  head  and  feet :  these  we  ate  on  Saturday 
night ;  the  broth  we  had  on  Sunday.”  So  in  another  Scot¬ 
tish  play,  “  The  Gentle  Shepherd  ”  of  Allan  Ramsay,  it  was 
long  the  custom  on  stages  north  of  the  Tweed  to  present  a 
real  haggis,  although  niggardly  managers  were  often  tempt¬ 
ed  to  substitute  for  the  genuine  dish  a  far  less  savory  if  more 
wholesome  mess  of  oatmeal.  But  a  play  more  famous  still 
for  the  reality  of  its  victuals,  and  better  known  to  modem 
times,  was  Frince  Hoare’s  musical  farce,  “No  Song,  no 
Supper.”  A  steaming  hot  boiled  leg  of  lamb  and  turnips 
may  be  described  as  quite  the  leading  character  in  this 
entertainment.  Without  this  appetizing  addition  the  play 
has  never  been  represented.  There  is  a  story,  however, 
which  one  can  only  hope  is  incorrect,  of  an  impresario  of 
Oriental  origin,  who,  supplying  the  necessary  meal,  yet 
subsequently  fined  his  company  all  round  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  “  combined  to  destroy  certain  of  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  theatre.” 

There  are  many  other  plays  in  the  course  of  which 
genuine  foo<l  is  consumed  on  the  stage.  But  some  excuse 
lor  the  generally  fictitious  nature  of  theatrical  repasts  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  eating,  during  performance,  is 
often  a  very  difficult  matter  for  the  actors  to  accomplish. 
Michael  Kelly  in  his  Memoirs  relates  that  he  was  required 
to  eat  part  of  a  fowl  in  the  supper  scene  of  a  bygone 
operatic  play  callerl  “  A  House  to  be  Sold.”  Bannister  at 
rehearsal  had  informed  him  that  it  was  very  difficult  to 
swallow  food  on  the  stage.  _  Kelly  was  incredulous,  how¬ 
ever.  “  But  strange  as  it  may  appear,”  he  writes,  “  I  found 
it  a  fact  that  I  could  not  get  down  a  morsel.  My  embarrass¬ 
ment  was  a  great  source  of  fun  to  Bannister  and  Suett,  who 
were  both  gifted  with  the  accommodating  talent  of  stage 
feeding.  Whoever  saw  poor  Suett  as  the  lawyer  in  “  No 
Song,  no  Supper,”  tucking  in  his  boiled  leg  of  lamb,  or  in 
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‘The  Siefte  of  Belijrade,’  will  be  little  disposed  to  question 
my  testimony  to  the  fact.”  From  this  account,  however, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  difficulty  of  “  stage  feeding,”  as  Kelly 
calls  it,  is  not  invariably  felt  by  all  actors  alike.  And 
probably,  although  the  appetites  of  the  superior  players 
may  often  fail  them,  the  supernumerary  or  tne  representa¬ 
tive  of  minor  characters  could  generally  contrive  to  make  a 
respectable  meal  if  the  circumstances  of  the  case  supplied 
the  opportunity. 

Tlie  difficulty  that  attends  eating  on  the  stage  does  not, 
it  would  seem,  extend  to  drinking,  and  sometimes  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  real  and  potent  liquors  during  the  performance 
has  lead  to  unfortunate  results.  Thus  WTiincop,  who,  in 
1747,  published  a  tragedy  called  “  Scanderbeg,”  adding  to  it 
“  A  List  of  all  the  Dramatic  Authors,  with  some  Account 
of  their  Lives,”  &c.,  describes  a  curious  occurrence  at  the 
Tlieatre  Royal  in  1693.  A  comedy  entitled  “The  Wary 
Widow ;  or.  Sir  Noisy  Parrot,”  written  by  one  Higden,  and 
now  a  very  scarce  book,  had  been  piwluced ;  but  on  the 
first  representation,  “  the  aut  hor  had  contrived  so  much  drink¬ 
ing  of  punch  in  the  play  that  the  actors  almost  all  got 
drunk,  and  were  unable  to  get  through  with  it,  so  that  the 
audience  was  dismissed  at  tlie  end  of  the  third  act.”  Upon 
subsequent  perlbniiances  of  the  comedy  no  doubt  the 
management  reduced  the  strength  of  the  punch,  or  substi¬ 
tuted  some  harmless  Iniverage,  toastranu-water  perhaps, 
imitative  of  that  ardent  compound  so  far  as  mere  color  was 
concerned.  There  have  been  actors,  however,  who  have 
refused  to  accept  the  innocent  semblance  of  vinous  liquor 
supplied  by  the  management,  and  cs;H:cialIy  when,  as  part 
of  tneir  performance,  they  were  required  to  simulate  intoxi¬ 
cation.  A  certain  representative  of  Cassio  was  wont  to  take 
to  the  theatre  a  bottle  of  claret  from  his  own  cellar,  when¬ 
ever  he  was  called  upon  to  sustain  that  character.  It  took 
possession  of  him  too  thoroughly,  he  said  with  a  plausible 
air,  to  allow  of  his  affecting  inebriety  after  holding  an 
empty  goblet  to  his  lii)s,  or  swallowing  mere  toast-and- 
water  or  small  beer.  Still  his  precaution  had  its  disadvan¬ 
tages.  The  real  claret  he  comsumed  might  make  his 
intemperance  somewhat  too  genuine  and  accurate ;  and  his 
portrayal  of  C-issio’s  speedy  return  to  sobriety  might  be  in 
such  wise  very  difficult  of  accomplishment.  So  there  have 
been  players  of  dainty  taste,  who,  required  to  eat  in  the 
presence  of  the  audience,  have  elected  to  bring  their  own 
provi.sions,  from  some  suspicion  of  the  quality  of  the  food 
provided  by  the  management.  We  have  heanl  of  a  clown 
who,  entering  the  theatre  nightly  to  undertake  tlie  duties 
of  his  part,  wivs  observe.l  to  carry  with  him  always  a  neat 
little  paper  p;ucel.  What  did  it  contain  ?  bystanders  in¬ 
quired  of  each  other.  Well,  in  the  comic  scenes  of  panto¬ 
mime  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  very  small  child,  dressed 
perhaps  as  a  charity-boy,  crossing  the  stage,  bearing  in  his 
hand  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter.  The  clown  steals  this 
article  of  food  and  devours  it;  whereupon  the  child,  ciying 
aloud,  pursues  him  hither  and  thither  about  the  stage. 
The  incident  always  excites  much  amusement;  for  in 
pantomimes  the  world  is  turned  upsidedown,  and  moral 
principles  have  no  existence ;  cruelty  is  only  comical,  and 
outrageous  crime  the  best  of  jokes.  Fhe  pajier  parcel  borne 
to  the  theatre  by  the  clown  under  mention  enclosed  the 
bread  and  butter  that  was  to  figure  in  the  harlequinade. 
“  You  see  I’m  a  particular  feeder,”  the  performer  explained. 
“  I  can’t  eat  bread  and  butter  of  any  one’s  cutting.  Resides, 
I’ve  tried  it,  and  they  only  afford  salt  butter.  I  can’t 
stand  that.  So  as  I’ve  got  to  eat  it  and  no  mistake,  with 
all  the  house  looking  at  me,  I  cut  a  slice  when  I’m  having 
my  own  tea,  at  home,  and  bring  it  down  with  me.” 

Rather  among  tlie  refreshments  of  the  side-wings  than  of 
the  stage  must  Im  counted  thatreekinghottumblerof  “  very 
brown,  very  hot,  and  very  strong  brandy-and-water,”  which 
as  Doctor  Doran  relates,  was  prepared  for  poor  Edmund 
Kean,  as,  towards  the  close  of  his  career,  he  was  wont  to 
stagger  from  before  the  footlights,  and,  overcome  by  his 
exertions  and  infirmities,  to  sink,  “  a  helpless,  spteecnless, 
fainting,  bent-up  mass,”  into  the  chair  placed  in  readiness 
to  receive  the  shattered,  ruined  actor.  With  Kean’s  proto¬ 
type  in  acting  and  in  excess,  George  Frederick  Cooke,  it 
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was  less  a  question  of  stage  or  side-wing  refreshments  than 
of  the  measure  of  preliminary  potation  he  had  indulged  in. 
In  what  state  would  he  come  down  to  the  theatre?  Upon 
the  answer  to  that  inquiry  the  entertainment  of  the  ni<rht 
greatly  depended.  “I  was  drunk  the  night  before  last,” 
Cooke  said  on  one  occasion;  “still  I  acted,  and  they 
hissed  me.  Last  ni^ht  I  was  drunk  again,  and  I  didn’t 
act ;  they  hissed  all  the  same.  Tliere’s  no  knowing  how  to 

E lease  the  public.”  A  fine  actor,  Cooke  was  also  a  genuins 
umorist,  and  it  must  be  said  fur  him,  aIthough”a  lik« 
excuse  has  been  perhaps  too  often  pleaded  for  moh  ftiilincrg 
as  his,  that  liis  senses  gave  way,  and  his  brain  becaiM 
affected  after  very  slight  indulgence.  From  this,  however 
he  could  nut  be  persuaded  to  abstain,  and  so  made  havoc 
of  his  genius,  and  terminated,  prematurely  and  ignobly 
enough,  his  professional  career. 

Many  stones  are  extant  as  to  performances  being  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  entry  of  innocent  messengers  bringing  to  the 
players,  in  the  presence  of  the  audience,  refreshments  they 
had  designed  to  consume  behind  the  scene.s,  or  sheltered 
from  observation  between  the  wings.  Thus  is  it  told  of 
one  Walls,  who  was  the  prompter  in  a  Scottish  theatre, 
and  occasionally  appeared  in  minor  parts,  that  he  ones 
directed  a  maid-of-all-work,  employed  in  the  wardrobe  de¬ 
partment  of  the  theatre,  to  brin"  him  a  gill  of  whiskey, 
llie  night  was  wet,  so  the  girl,  not  caring  to  go  out. 
entrusted  the  commission  to  a  litttle  boy  who  happened  to 
be  standing  by.  The  play  was  Oihello,  and  Wall  phiyed  the 
Duke.  Tlie  scene  of  the  senate  was  in  course  of  represen¬ 
tation,  Brabautio  had  just  stated,  — 

My  particular  grief 

Is  of  so  flood-gate  and  o’erbearing  nature, 

That  it  engluts  and  swallows  other  sorrows, 

And  it  is  still  itself, 

and  the  Duke,  obedient  to  his  cue,  had  inquired :  — 

Why,  what’s  the  matter  ? 

when  the  little  boy  appeared  upon  the  stage  bearing  i 
pewter  measure,  and  explained,  “It’s  just  the  whiskey,  Sir. 
Walls ;  and  I  could  na  git  ony  at  fourpence,  so  yer  awn  the 
landlord  a  penny ;  and  he  siws  it’s  time  you  was  payin’ 
what’s  doon  i’  the  book.”  'The  senate  broke  up  ami>i!t 
the  uproarious  laughter  of  the  audience. 

Real  macaroni  in  Masaniello,  and  real  champagne  in  Don 
Giovanni,  in  order  that  Leporello  may  have  opjiortiinities 
for  “  comic  business  ”  in  the  supper  scene,  are  demanded  by 
the  customs  of  the  operatic  stage.  Realism  generally,  in¬ 
deed,  is  greatly  affected  in  the  modern  theatre.  The  auli- 
enccs  of  to-day  require  not  merely  that  real  water  shall  be 
seen  to  flow  from  a  pump,  or  to  form  a  cataract,  but  that 
real  wine  shall  proceed  from  real  bottles,  and  be  fairly  swal¬ 
lowed  by  the  performers.  In  Paris,  a  complaint  was  recent¬ 
ly  made  that,  in  a  scene  representing  an  entertainment  in 
modern  fashionable  society,  the  ch  iiupagnc  supplied  was  only 
of  a  second-rate  quality.  'Through  powerful  opera-glasses 
the  bottle  laliels  could  be  read,  and  the  management’s  8.-10- 
rifice  of  truthfulness  to  economy  was  severely  criticised. 
The  audience  resented  the  introduction  of  the  cheaper  liq¬ 
uor,  as  though  they  had  themselves  been  constrained  to 
drink  it. 

As  part  abo  of  the  modern  regard  for  realism  may  be 
noted  the  “  cu-oking  scenes,”  which  have  frequently  figured 
in  recent  plays.  The  old  conjuring  trick  of  making  a  pud¬ 
ding  in  a  liat  never  won  more  admiration  than  is  now  ob¬ 
tained  by  such  simple  expedients  as  trying  bacon  or  sauisr 
ges,  or  broiling  chops  or  steaks  upon  the  stage  in  sight  of 
the  audience.  'The  manufacture  of  paste  tor  puddings  or 
pies  by  one  of  the  dramatii  personce  has  always  been  very  fav¬ 
orably  received,  and  the  first  glimpse  of  the  real  rolling-pio- 
and  the  real  dour  to  be  thus  employed,  has  always  been  at¬ 
tended  with  applause.  In  a  late  production,  the  opening  of 
a  soda-water  bottle  by  one  ot  the  characters  was  generaly 
regarded  as  quite  the  most  impressive  effect  of  the  repre¬ 
sentation. 
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At  Christmas  time,  when  the  shops  are  so  copiously  sup- 
olied  with  articles  of  food  as  to  suggest  a  notion  that  the 
^Id  is  content  to  live  upon  half-rations  at  other  seasons 
of  the  year,  there  is  extraordinary  storing  of  provisions  at 
gOtUD  of  the  theatres.  Tliese  are  not  edible,  however ;  they 
ire  due  to  the  art  of  the  property-maker,  and  are  designed 
for  what  are  known  as  the  “  spill  and  pelt  ”  scenes  of  the 
pantomime.  They  represent  juicy  legs  of  mutton,  brightly 
itnaked  with  red  and  white,  quartern  loaves,  trussed  fowls, 
turnips,  carrots  and  cabbages,  strings  of  sausages,  fish  of 
all  kinds,  sizes,  and  colors ;  they  are  to  be  stolen  and  pock¬ 
et^  by  tlie  clown,  recaptured  by  the  policeman,  and  after¬ 
wards  wildly  whirled  in  all  directions  in  a  general  “  rally  ” 
of  all  the  characters  in  the  harlequinade.  They  are  but 
adroitly  painted  canvas  stuffed  with  straw  or  sawdust.  No 
doubt  the  property-maker  sometimes  views  from  the  wings 
with  considerable  dismay  the  severe  usage  to  which  his 
works  of  art  are  subjected.  “  He’s  an  excellent  clown,  sir,” 
one  such  was  once  heard  to  say,  rt'garding  from  his  own 
stand-point  the  perfonnance  of  the  jester  in  question.  “  He 
don’t  destroy  the  properties  as  some  do.”  Perhaps  now  and 
then,  too,  a  minor  actor  or  a  supernumerary,  who  nas  derided 
‘‘the  sham  wine-parties  of  Macbeth  and  others,”  may  la¬ 
ment  the  scandalous  waste  of  seeming  good  victuals  in  a 
pantomime.  But,  as  a  rule,  these  performers  are  not  fanci- 
ihl  on  this,  or,  indeed,  on  any  other  subject.  They  are  not 
to  be  deceived  by  the  illusions  of  the  stage ;  they  are  them¬ 
selves  too  much  a  part  of  its  shams  and  artifices.  Property 
legs  of  mutton  are  to  them  not  even  food  for  reflection,  but 
simply  “properties,”  and  nothing  more.  Otherwise,  a 
somewhat  too  cynical  disposition  might  be  unfortunately  en¬ 
couraged  ;  and  the  poor  player,  whose  part  requires  him  to 
be  lavish  of  bank-notes  of  enormous  amount  upon  the  stage, 
and  the  hungry  “  sujier,”  constrained  to  maltreat  articles  of 
food  which  he  would  prize  dearly  if  they  were  but  real, 
might  be  too  bitterly  afl'ected  by  noting  the  grievous  dis¬ 
crepancy  e.xisting  between  their  private  and  their  public 
careers  —  the  men  they  are,  and  the  characters  they  seem  to 
be. 
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Nc-mbers  of  dinners  or  luncheons  in  town,  walks  in  the 
country,  with  persons  belon<jing  to  the  upper  middle  class, 
and  with  some  of  the  nobility.  The  drawing^-rooms  and 
the  dinners  are  the  same  as  everywhere  else ;  there  is 
a  certain  level  of  luxury  and  of  elegance  where  all  the 
wealthy  classes  of  Eun>i)e  meet.  The  only  very  striking 
thing  at  table,  or  in  the  evening,  is  the  exceeding  fresh- 
seas  of  the  ladies,  and  their  toilette  also;  the  hue  of  the 
Ain  is  diizzling.  Yesterday,  I  was  placed  beside  a  young 
lady  whose  neck  and  shoulders  resembled  snow,  or  rather 
mother-of  pearl ;  this  extraordinary  white  is  so  powerful, 
that,  to  my  eyes,  it  is  not  lile-like ;  she  wore  a  rose- 
colored  dress,  wreath  of  red  flowers,  green  trimmings,  and 
a  golden  necklace  around  the  throat,  like  a  saviige  queen; 
thw  have  rarely  a  feeling  for  colors. 

Great  reception  at  a  minister’s;  the  staircase  is  monu¬ 
mental,  and  the  drawing-rooms  are  lofty,  princely ;  but 
this  is  uncommon;  in  general  the  house  is  not  well  ar¬ 
ranged  for  receiving  guests.  When  one  has  a  large  eom- 
paay,  the  two  drawing-rooms  on  the  first  floor  ilo  not 
wffice;  very  rich  people  who  are  obliged  to  make  a  display, 
give  their  entertainment  on  two  floors ;  the  ladies,  for  lack 
of  room  and  in  order  to  get  air,  seat  themselves  on  the 
•tepe  of  the  stairs.  To-day  several  distinguished  persons 
were  mentioned  to  me,  but  1  have  not  the  right  to  oescribe 
Iheai.^  Some  young  ladies  and  young  girls  are  extremely 
heautiful,  and  all  the  eompany  are  excessively  dressed ; 
i^y  ladies  have  their  hair  decked  with  diamonds,  and 
shoulders,  much  exposed,  have  the  inoomparable 
•hiteness  of  which  I  have  just  spoken ;  the  petals  of  a 
“Vi  the  gloss  of  satin  do  not  come  near  to  it.  But  there 
•re  many  storks  in  gauze  and  tulle,  many  skinny  jades, 
*ith  prominent  noses,  jaws  of  macaws ;  ugliness  is  more 


ugly  here  than  among  us.  As  to  the  men,  their  physical 
type  and  their  expression  badly  harmonize  wiUi  their 
position ;  they  are  often  too  tall,  too  strong,  too  automatic, 
with  eyes  inert  or  wild,  with  angular  and  knotty  features. 

I  met  again  the  two  Frenchmen  belonging  to  the  Embassy ; 
how  agreeable  as  a  contrast  are  tneir  intelligent  and 
lively,  gay  faces  I  It  is  sufficient  to  be  introduced  in  order 
to  be  greeted  with  perfect  politeness.  The  French 
wrongly  think  that  they  have  the  privilege  of  this.  In 
this  respect,  in  Europe,  all  well-brought-up  people  resemble 
each  other. 

Another  evening  at  Lady - ’s.  One  of  her  daughters 

sang  a  Norwegian  song  at  the  piano,  and  sang  it  well,  with 
animation  and  expression  which  are  not  common.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  opinions  of  my  musical  friends,  the  English 
are  still  wi  r^e  endowed  than  we  are  with  respect  to  music; 
however,  <  n  this  subject,  all  illusions  are  possible ;  Miss  B., 
having  pitilessly  strummed  a  sonata,  finished  amidst  general 
attention ;  her  mother  said  to  me,  “  She  has  quite  a  genius 
for  it.”  Two  other  young  girls  are  beautiful  and  pleasing ; 
but  too  rosy,  and  upon  this  rosiness  are  too  many  adorn¬ 
ments  of  staring  green  which  vex  the  eye.  But  as  com¬ 
pensation,  how  simple  and  affable  are  they  I  Twice  out 
of  three  times  when  one  converses  here  with  a  woman,  one 
feels  rested,  affected,  almost  happy;  their  greeting  is 
kindly,  friendly;  and  such  a  smile  of  gentle  and  quiet 
gooilness ;  no  athir-thought ;  the  intention,  the  expression, 
every  thing  is  open,  natural,  cordial ;  one  is  much  more  at 
ease  than  with  a  French  woman;  one  has  not  the  vague 
fear  of  being  judged,  rallied ;  one  does  not  feel  one’s  self  in 
presence  of  a  sharpened,  piercing,  cutting  mind  that  can 
quarter  you  in  a  trice,  nor  of  a  vivid,  exacting,  wearied 
imagination  which  demands  anecdotes,  spice,  show,  amuse¬ 
ment,  flattery,  all  kinds  of  dainties,  and  shuts  you  up  if 
you  have  no  tit-bits  to  offer  her.  The  conversation  is 
neither  a  duel  nor  a  competition ;  one  may  express  a  thought 
as  it  is,  without  embellishment ;  one  has  the  right  to  be  what 
one  is,  commonplace.  One  may  even,  without  wearying 
her  or  having  a  pedantic  air,  speak  to  her  about  serious 
matters,  obtain  from  her  correct  information,  reason  with 
her  as  with  a  man.  I  transcribe  some  conversation  taken 
down  on  the  spot. 

Dined  with  Mrs.  T  — ;  her  two  nieces  are  at  table. 
Tliey  have  the  small,  plain  dresses  of  boarding-school  girls. 
The  eldest  never  raises  her  eyes  during  the  repast,  or 
timidly  glances  around.  This  is  not  silliness ;  after  dinner 
I  talked  freely  for  an  hour  with  them.  Their  silence  is 
mere  bashfulness,  infantine  modesty,  innocent  wildness  of 
the  startled  doe.  When  spoken  to,  their  blixxl  ascends  to 
their  cheeks ;  for  myself,  I  love  that  youthful  ness  of  the 
mind  ;  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  young  girl  should  too  early 
have  the  assurance  and  the  manners  of  society  :  the  French 
girl  is  a  flower  too  soon  in  bloom.  They  spend  the  winter  and 
the  summer  in  the  country,  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  city. 
They  walk  for  at  least  two  hours  daily ;  then  they  work  in 
the  family  circle,  where  they  listen  to  something  read 
aloud.  Their  occupations  are  drawing,  music,  visits  to  the 
poor,  reading  (they  are  subscribers  to  a  circulating  library). 
They  read  novels,  travels,  history,  and  some  sermons.  On 
Sunday  there  is  church,  and  the  school  for  the  poor  village 
children.  They  do  not  weary;  they  have  no  desire  to  see 
company.  This  winter  they  came  to  France,  and  found 
French  women  very  agreeable,  amiable,  engaging,  and 
sprightly.  But  they  are  surprised  and  hurt  at  the  constant 
supervision  which  we  keep  over  our  girls.  In  England 
they  are  much  more  independent.  Even  in  London,  each 
of  them  may  go  out  alone,  or  at  least  with  her  sister. 
Yet  there  is  excess ;  they  censure  the  fast  girls  who  follow 
the  hounds,  treat  men  as  comrades,  and  sometimes  smoke. 
All  is  commonplace  in  these  two  young  girls,  —  education, 
mind,  character,  face;  they  Are  very  healthy,  they  are 
fresh,  nothing  more;  they  are  average  "iris;  but  this 
modesty,  this  simplicity,  this  health,  this  good  sense, 
suffice  to  make  a  good  wife  who  will  be  contented  with 
her  household,  will  have  children  without  being  sickly, 
will  be  faithful  to  her  husband,  and  will  not  ruin  him  in 
dress. 
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j^jontry  have  I  seen  a  journal  of  the  fashions.  One  of  my 
Eofflisu  friends  who  has  sojourned  in  France  informs  me 
that  here  no  well-brought-up  woman  reads  such  platitudes. 
On  the  contrary,  a  special  review,  “  The  English  Women’s 
Review,”  contains  in  the  number  of  which  JL  am  turning 
over  the  pages,  statements  and  letters  on  emigration  to 
Australia,  articles  on  public  instruction  in  France,  and 
other  essays  equally  important ;  no  novels,  neither  chit-chat 
about  theatres,  nor  review  of  fashions,  &c.  The  whole  is 
—  substantial.  Witness  as  a  contrast  in  a  provin¬ 
cial  mansion  among  us  the  journals  of  fashions  with  illumi¬ 
nated  sketches,  patterns  of  the  last  style  of  bonnets,  ex¬ 
planations  of  a  piece  of  embroidery,  little  sentimental 
stories,  honeyed  compliments  to  female  readers,  and  above 
sll.  the  correspondence  of  the  directress  with  her  sub¬ 
scribers  on  the  last  page,  a  masterpiece  of  absurdity  and 
inanity.  It  is  shameful  that  a  human  intellect  can  digest 
such  aliment.  A  dress  badly  made  is  more  bearable  than 
an  empty  head.  I  copy  the  titles  of  some  articles,  all 
written  by  women,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science.  “  Educa¬ 
tion  by  Means  of  Workhouses,”  by  Louisa  Twining; 
“  District  Schools  for  the  English  Poor,”  by  Barbara  Col¬ 
lett;  “  Application  of  the  Principles  of  Education  to  Lower- 
class  Schools,”  by  Mary  Carpenter ;  “  Actual  State  of  the 
Colony  of  Mettray,”  by  Florence  Hill ;  “  Hospital  Sutis- 
tics,”  by  Florence  Nightingale ;  “  The  Condition  of  Work¬ 
ing-Women  in  England  and  France,”  by  Bessie  Parkes; 
“Slavery  in  America,  and  its  Influence  upon  Great  Britain,” 
by  Sarah  Redmond ;  “  Improvement  of  Nurses  in  Agricul¬ 
tural  Districts,”  by  Mrs.  Wiggins ;  “  Report  of  the  Society 
for  Furnishing  Emj)loyment  to  Women,”  by  Jane  Crowe. 
Most  of  these  authoresses  are  not  married,  several  are 
secretaries. of  active  associations,  of  which  the  Review  I 
have  just  cited  is  the  central  organ ;  one  of  these  associa¬ 
tions  supplies  women  with  work,  another  visits  the  work¬ 
houses,  another  the  sick.  All  these  articles  are  instructive 
and  useful ;  the  custom  of  keeping  classes,  of  visiting  the 
poor,  of  conversing  with  men,  discussion,  study,  personal 
observation  of  facts,  have  yielded  their  fruits ;  they  know 
how  to  observe  and  reason ;  they  go  to  the  bottom  of  things, 
and  they  comprehend  the  true  principle  of  all  improvement. 
M:iry  Carpenter  says,  “  It  is  necessary  above  all,  and  as 
the  first  aim,  to  develop  and  direct  tlie  infant’s  will,  enrol 
him  as  the  principal  soldier,  as  the  most  serviceable  of  all 
the  co-operaters  in  the  education  which  is  given  to  him.” 
One  cannot  be  corrected,  improved,  but  by  one’s  self ;  the  in¬ 
stinctive  personal  effort,  sell-government,  are  indispensable ; 
the  mor.'d  rule  must  not  be  applied  from  without,  but  spring 
up  from  within.  Whoever  nas  perused  English  novels 
knows  with  what  precision  and  wliat  justice  these  author¬ 
esses  depict  characters ;  frequently  a  person  who  has  lived 
in  the  country,  in  a  small  set,  busied  with  domestic  cares, 
finds  herself  obliged  to  write  a  novel  in  order  to  gain  her 
bread ;  and  one  discovers  that  she  understands  the  human 
heart  better  than  a  professional  psychologist.  To  be  in¬ 
structed,  learned,  useful,  acquire  convictions,  impart  them 
to  others,  employ  powers  and  employ  them  well,  that  is 
something ;  one  may  laugh  if  one  likes,  say  that  these  man¬ 
ners  form  schoolmistresses,  female  pedants,  blue-stoekings, 
»nd  not  women.  As  you  please;  but  contrast  this  with 
our  empty  provincial  idleness,  the  weariedness  of  our  ladies, 
the  life  of  an  old  maid  who  rears  canaries,  hawks  scandal, 
does  crochet-work,  and  attends  every  service.  Tliis  is  the 
more  important  because  in  England  all  are  not  female  ped- 
ants.  1  know  four  or  five  ladies  or  young  girls  who  write ; 
they  continue  none  the  less  pleasing  and  natural.  Most  of 
the  authoresses  whom  I  have  cited,  are,  on  the  authority  of 
my  friends,  domestic  ladies  of  very  simple  habits.  I  have 
Mmed  two  among  them  who  possess  genius ;  a  great 
*  reach  artist  whose  name  I  could  mention,  and  who  has 
^nt  several  days  with  each  of  them,  did  not  know  that 
they  ha<l  talent ;  not  once  did  a  hint  of  authorship,  the  need 
of  speaking  of  one’s  self  and  of  one’s  books,  occur  during  the 

twenty-four  hours  of  talk.  M - ,  being  invited  to  the 

tountry,  discovered  that  the  mistress  of  the  house  knew 
much  more  Greek  than  himself)  apologized,  and  retired 


from  the  field :  then,  out  of  pleasantry,  she  wrote  down  his 
English  sentence  in  Greek.  Note  that  this  female  Hellenist 
is  a  woman  of  the  world,  and  even  stylish.  Moreover,  she 
has  nine  daughters,  two  nurses,  two  governesses,  servants 
in  proportion,  a  large,  well-appointed  house,  freejuent  and 
numerous  visitors ;  throughout  all  this,  perfect  order ;  never 
noise  or  fuss ;  the  machine  appears  to  move  of  its  own 
accord.  These  are  gatherings  of  faculties  and  of  contrasts 
which  might  make  us  reflect.  In  France  we  believe  too 
readily  that  if  a  woman  ceases  to  be  a  doll  she  ceases  to  be 
a  woman. 


THE  ARTIST. 

The  religion  of  Art  is  served  as  promiscuously  as  some 
Hindoo  shrine  by  the  Ganges.  From  the  holy  Brahmin  who 
communes  closely  with  his  deity,  through  the  infinite  orders 
of  a  tolerably  respectable  priestliood,  the  suite  of  his  god- 
ship  shades  away  to  the  tag-rag  and  bob-tail,  who  practise 
orgies  for  rites  in  the  outer  courts,  and  whose  inborn  idle¬ 
ness  counsels  them  their  vocation.  So  in  the  painters’  guild 
you  have  the  rare  masters  of  the  brotherhood,  whom  genius 
welcomes  to  the  inner  sanctuary ;  who  leave  the  world 
evidence  of  their  inspiration  in  handiwork  that  glows  with 
the  reflection  of  the  name  they  tend.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  dismal  breaks  in  the  order  of  their  succession,  and  fur 
generation  after  generation  conscientious  but  commonplace 
mortals  go  on  masquerading  in  their  robes.  Then  comes 
the  honest  company  of  artists  who  occasionally  catch  a  faint 
flush  of  inspiration,  who  educate  themselves  to  reproduce 
humble  ideals  they  gradually  stereotype,  and  sometimes  nar¬ 
rowly  touch  originality  before  use  and  habit  have  blunted 
their  sensibility.  Next  you  have  the  unmitigated  mannei^ 
ists  and  plodding  copyists  who  see  the  substance  and  miss 
the  soul;  finally  the  mixed  multitude  who  take  to  art  as 
they  might  to  house-painting,  or  make  it  the  pretext  for 
abj -iring  regular  habits  and  honest  work :  while  flitting  alxiut 
among  them  all  goes  the  erratic  genius  whose  gleams  of  the 
Promethean  fire  stifle  in  his  feebleness  otjpurpose  as  lights 
die  down  under  an  exhausted  receiver.  TTic  more  interest¬ 
ing  he,  that  he  has  come  so  near  being  born  to  other  things 
than  his  inevitable  destiny.  You  may  see  the  sad  memorials 
he  has  left  hanging  upon  the  walls  of  every  gallery  in 
Europe.  There  is  “the”  picture,  pregnant  in  its  every 
line  and  touch  with  the  promise  of  an  immortal  reputation  ; 
its  power  and  poetry  only  needing  to  be  mellowcfl  by  time 
and  judgment.  And  there  are  its  successors  living  in  the 
false  reflection  of  that  first  great  flash  of  fame,  each  marking 
a  step  of  the  downward  descent  as  plainly  as  if  you  saw  the 
lainter  take  it  in  conscience-stricken  sorrow.  At  last  ho 
las  lost  his  footing  altogether.  Tliere  is  his  fatal  glissade 
over  works  where  prepossession  itself  can  find  no  solitary 
merit  to  rest  upon,  and  he  vanishes  from  your  knowledge 
in  the  gloom  of  meaningless  crudities. 

We  have  him  among  us  still,  and  we  like  and  pity  and 
lament  him.  The  life  of  such  as  he  is  likely  to  be  as  brief 
as  the  art  he  might  have  honored  is  proverbially  long.  A 
nervous  frame  and  sensitive  temperament  fret  themselves 
swiftly  out  when  regrets  and  disappointments  react  on  the 
fever  of  dissipation.  The  eccentric  genius  naturally  makes 
Rome  his  head-(iuarters. 

O  Rome,  my  country,  city  of  the  soul  1 

The  prodigals  of  art  must  turn  to  thee. 

Every  one  who  has  wintered  in  the  Eternal  City  must  ho 
familiar  with  Septimus  Vanike :  you  can  see  him  now,  as  he 
comes  sauntering  down  the  Corso  in  brigand  hat  and  brown 
velveteen  shooting-jacket.  The  hat  removed,  he  leaves  a 
general  impression  of  jetty  beard  and  great  hazel  eyes,  with 
jack-o’-lantern  lights  flitting  A'oout  their  surface.  So  long 
as  you  are  in  talk  with  him,  these  eyes  of  his  fascinate  you. 
You  go  on  trying  to  fathom  their  depths,  when  once  you 
have  realized  how  clear  they  are,  evoking  from  them  all 
manner  of  horoscopes  and  possibilities,  like  an  Egyptian 
magician  with  his  saucerfuls  of  enchanted  water.  Yet, 
whatever  Yanike  might  have  been  had  he  made  himself  the 
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master  instead  of  the  slave  of  his  fancies,  his  story  is  a  sim* 
pie  and  not  uncommon  one.  His  family  are  of  Flemish 
extraction ;  there  is  a  tradition  that  they  numbered  among 
their  ancestors  the  painters  of  the  grand  altar-piece  of  St. 
Baron.  If  it  were  so,  they  had  never  been  specially  proud 
of  him.  From  being  wool-staplers  at  Lynn  they  had  become 
old  Lincolnshire  county  gentry,  had  been  fruitful  and  mul¬ 
tiplied,  formed  endless  high  connections,  and  set  their  faces 
against  all  trades  but  that  of  arms.  The  voungcr  Vanikes 
took  to  the  army  as  naturally  as  young  wild  ducks  to  their 
Lincolnshire  meres.  They  were  a  singularly  goo<l-looking 
race.  Those  who  were  steady  went  into  matrimony  and 
did  well ;  those  with  whom  the  fatal  gift  of  beauty  turned  to 
a  curse  went  to  the  dogs.  Septimus,  the  seventh  son  of  the 
present  baronet,  has  chosen  to  go  to  the  bad  in  this  eccen¬ 
tric  fashion  of  ^  own.  They  say  genius,  like  gout,  often 
skips  a  generation ;  but  if  the  blood  of  old  Hubert  and  John 
Van  Eyck  really  ran  in  Vanike  veins,  it  was  the  first  time 
for  centuries  their  special  talent  had  cropped  out  in  the 
family.  Septimus  was  a  sufficiently  lively  child  —  generally 
in  mischief  indeed ;  yet  his  nurses  used  often  to  surprise 
him  in  contemplation  of  an  ancient  tryptich,  supposed  to 
have  accompanied  the  original  wool-stapler  in  his  Hegira. 
The  outlines  of  the  aureoied  saints  and  angels  were  stiiTer 
and  harder  than  those  of  the  family  portraits  he  never 
looked  at,  and  yet  the  child  saw  something  there  invisible 
to  duller  senses.  At  school  he  was  perpetually  in  trouble, 
for  his  books  were  covered  as  thickly  with  designs  as  a 
London  boarding  with  posters.  Had  Dr.  Swisher  cared 
more  for  art  and  less  for  discipline,  ho  would  have  caught 
the  boy  to  his  arms  instead  of  caning  him  at  arm’s  length, 
when  he  lighted  on  the  great  cartoon  of  the  death  of  the 
Nemcan  lion,  in  turning  over  the  fly-leaf  of  his  Liddell  and 
Scott.  When  Septimus  joined  the  hundred  and  fiftieth,  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  his  new  life  naturally  interfered 
with  what  had  hitherto  been  his  favorite  distraction.  What 
with  gossiping,  smoking,  lounging  in  the  mess  anteroom, 
“  peacocking  ’’  in  the  high-street  of  the  county  town,  —  to 
say  nothin^  of  drill  and  pipe-clay  at  odd  hours,  —  a  hard¬ 
working  otneer  has  little  time  to  spare  for  art.  Still  what 
is  bred  in  the  bone  will  come  out,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
brief  military  career  he  decorated  the  bleak  walls  of  many 
a  barrack  passage.  There  was  a  strange  versatility  in  his 
powers,  and  his  genius  was  always  soaring  above  the  sug¬ 
gestive  surroundings  that  might  have  clogged  its  wings. 
The  adjutant  with  Iiis  pipe,  his  eye-glass,  his  drooping  eye¬ 
lid  and  his  English  terrier  drew  levees  at  Aldershot  new 
barracks,  and  cost  the  mess  whole  hogsheads  of  bitter  beer 
and  hecatombs  of  chops.  But  there  was  a  St.  Cecilia  in  the 
corridor  hard  by,  above  Lieut.  Jones’s  bath  and  bullock 
trunks,  dashed  off  with  a  charred  stick  on  the  whitewash. 
In  her  ecstatic  loveliness  and  ineffable  devotion  she  suggest¬ 
ed  in  each  rugged  line  the  genius  of  a  Fra  Angelico.  The 
colonel  was  a  rigid  disciplinarian.  Septimus  was  no  soldier, 
was  baited  perpetually  by  duns,  and  in  the  habit,  as  wo 
know,  of  defacing  her  Mtijesty’s  property.  The  colonel 
never  liked  the  lieutenant.  Things  came  to  a  crisis,  and 
Septimus  sold  out  very  soon  after  his  commanding  officer 
discovered  that  he.  Col.  Martinet,  had  posed  for  a  vener¬ 
able  beggar,  with  snow-white  beard  and  a  stoop  in  the 
shoulders,  leading  Corporal  Stripes’s  pretty  little  girl  trotting 
along  in  his  hand.  As  luck  would  have  it,  when  it  got  wind 
that  the  lieutenant  meant  to  go,  Mordecai,  the  money-lender 
and  picture-dealer,  came  down  to  look  after  some  little  bills 
of  his.  He  smiled  at  the  portrait  of  the  adjutant,  but  stood 
**  struck  all  of  a  heap  ”  opposite  the  St.  Cecilia,  as  he  w.as 
indiscreet  enough  to  admit  in  the  first  shock  of  admiration. 
Afterwards,  when  he  incidentally  offered  to  renew,  on  cou- 
dition  of  Mr.  Vanike  painting  him  some  little  thing  in  the 
early  manner  of  Raphael,  Septimus  acceded  with  his  ac¬ 
customed  carelessness.  Fortunately  in  the  feverish  excite¬ 
ment  of  being  cast  penniless  and  professionless  on  the 
world,  he  found  inspiration  and  application.  Three  months 
later,  Septimus  chanced  to  drop  into  lunch  with  his  cousin 
Lord  Santa  Croce,  the  great  art-connoisseur.  His  lordship 
asked  Si;ptimus  to  give  uis  opinion  of  a  Raphael  he  had  just 
been  fortunate  enough  to  acquire.  The  price  had  been 
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£1,600;  the  drawing  was  hard,  of  course  —  it  dated  from 

about  1507 ;  it  would  want  careful  restoring,  but _ hi, 

lordship  drew  back  and  flourished  his  hand  in  eloquent 
silence.  Septimus  rubbed  his  eyes;  there  was  no  mistakinv 
old  Martinet  in  the  St.  Joseph,  or  Stripes’s  child  in  the  little 
St.  Catherine.  He  burst  out  laughing,  offended  his  noble 
cousin  beyond  apology,  and  resolved  forthwith  to  tread  ths 
path  that  led  to  the  opening  portals  of  El  Dorado. 

Had  he  only  gone  regularly  into  training,  as  his  elder 
brother  remarked,  no  doubt  he  would  have  landed  there  in 
a  canter.  But  any  instruction  he  has,  has  been  forced  upon 
him  by  benevolent  seniors  who  are  only  too  ready  to  spoil 
him.  He  may  neglect  advice,  but  he  is  too  good-natured 
to  be  ofiended  by  it.  AVhat  at  once  ruins  and  saves  him  is 
his  inveterate  indolence.  He  only  works  by  fits  and  starts, 
but  then  in  these  fits  of  his  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  sublime  or 
beautiful  that  {K)ssesses  him.  Chiaroscuro,  who  labors  bis 
Campagna  battle  bits  with  perseverance  so  conscientious, — 
whose  mediaeval  condottieri  change  to  a  background  of 
shattered  columns  and  crumbling  aqueduct  arches  —  Chia¬ 
roscuro,  whose  works  of  great  and  equal  merit  command 
the  highest  prices  of  the  day,  —  sighed  with  frank  envj 
over  Vanike’s  “  Burial  of  Alaric  in  the  Busentinus,”  th# 
result  of  a  dozen  of  broken  noons  and  feverish  nights. 
The  faults  of  treatment  were  glaring,  but  then  the  compo¬ 
sition  1  —  and  how,  except  by  revelation  from  the  immort  J 
dead,  could  Vanike  have  caught  the  iron  grief  of  his  Gothic 
warriors  ?  Chiaroscuro  praised  it  so  highly  that  it  speediljr 
found  a  purchaser  at  a  fancy  price.  Vanike’s  creditors 
drew  bacK  in  respectful  expectation,  leaving  the  artist 
breathing-time,  and  for  six  mortal  months  thereafter  h« 
never  put  brush  to  palette. 

Mortal  months  they  were  indeed,  for,  with  money  in  his 
purse  and  more  courted  and  feted  than  ever,  he  kept  hh 
candle  flaring  at  both  the  ends.  He  mingles  in  all 
sets,  and  wiuidraws  with  his  remorse  to  the  wildest  of 
them,  when  more  discreet  dissipation  has  sought  re¬ 
pose.  In  his  way  he  is  a  local  lion.  In  winter  th« 
connections  of  the  Vanikes  who  chance  to  be  in  Rome 
rally  to  him  with  some  orders,  which  perchance  he  maj 
execute.  He  goes  to  the  demure  dinners  and  decent 
dances  of  English  society,  and  charms  those  he  meets  there 
with  the  freshness  of  his  thought  and  speech.  He  lightens 
and  varies  their  respectability  with  long  sittings  at  ths 
Caffh  Greco,  where  nis  voice  dominates  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  and  his  face  beams  through  the  clouds  of  baioccho 
cigaMmoke ;  with  luncheons  at  os’erias  without  the  gates, 
professedly  to  study  the  noisy  life  of  the  Roman  contadim; 
with  banquets  at  quaint  Roman  taverns  by  the  Piazza 
Navona  and  in  the  Trastevere,  where  porcupine  and 
hedgehog  and  all  manner  of  unclean  meats  are  washed 
down  by  tlie  champagne  he  contributes.  He  bridges  over 
the  space  between  night  and  morn  by  jovial  sup]>ers  at  hk 
rooms  in  the  Ripetta,  where  Spillman  spreads  the  table, 
and  the  headier  grape-juice  of  sunny  France  flows  round 
the  board  like  beer  in  Valhalla.  All  this  in  a  climate 
whose  children,  experience  taught,  live  with  ascetic  tempe^ 
ance.  No  wonder  he  feels  his  life-thread  is  frayed  and 
may  snap  at  any  moment.  He  knows  his  lamp  is  burned 
so  low  as  to  be  past  the  trimming.  He  wakes  day  after  day 
to  throw  aside  tne  duns  he  dare  not  read,  and  gather  cou^ 
age  for  forcing  a  staircase  blockaded  bv  clamorous  credit¬ 
ors.  No  one  of  his  intimates  suspects  half  the  horrors  of 
the  mornings  of  heart-worrying  despair  he  passes 
tele  with  his  blue  devils.  No  wonder  when  debt-bound  in 
Rome  through  the  summer,  he  belates  himself  of  dcliberalt 
purpose  that  he  ma^  ride  home  through  the  deadly  night 
dews  over  the  pestiferous  Campagna.  His  life  has  wasted 
likq  a  delicate  cigar  smoked  in  a  hurricane,  and  when 
Bohemia  buries  him  regretfully  by  the  gray  pyTamid  of 
Caius  Cestius,  he  will  leave  behind  him  neither  a  name  nor 
memory. 

It  will  be  quite  otherwise  with  Palette,  R.  A.  Palette  w 
leave  name,  memory,  and  a  personality  sworn  under  something 
handsome,  and  yet  he  never  had  a  spark  of  Vanike’s  genius 
But  he  has  hereditary  talent  of  a  certain  sort.  His  grand¬ 
father  was  a  wood-engraver,  his  father  a  meritorious  pj^ter. 


THE  IDLE  LAKE. 


ho  reared  his  eon  to  his  own  calling.  The  Royal  Acade-  *  he  discern  but  a  little  “  gondelay,"  or  gondoLa,  spick  and 
!^ian  has  an  accurate  eye  and  a  firm  hand,  and  can  match  span,  shining  like  a  new  pin,  and  so  triu-.ly  bedecked  with 

the  shades  of  his  color  better  than  the  most  practised  sales*  boughs  and  cunningly  woven  arbors,  that  the  tiny  cabin  at 
voman  in  a  Berlin  wool-shop.  He  was  put  to  an  art-school  the  stern  looked  like  a  floating  forest.  In  this  delightful 

voun"  and  most  carefully  taught.  He  developed  his  perse-  wherry  there  sat  a  lady  fair  to  see,  gayly  dressed,  and  with 

veran^  under  the  eye  and  by  the  precepts  of  a  painstaking  a  quantity  of  wild  flowers  in  her  hair.  She  was  seemingly 


and  self-reserved,  and  married  young,  when  promise  was 
turnin':  to  profit,  and  found  his  models  in  the  aomestic  cir¬ 
cle.  After  he  had  bought  experience  by  painting  Ids  mam¬ 
moth  “Marius  among  ue  ruins  of  Carthage,”  he  turned  to 
the  sujets  de  genre  that  command  ready  sale  in  the  scUons. 
Varnish,  the  picture  dealer,  took  him  up  and  gave  him  or¬ 
ders.  Tlie  railway  mania  was  at  its  height,  and  the  new- 
made  millionaires  were  munificent  patrons  of  modern  talent. 
Varnish,  acting  middleman,  always  knew  where  to  place  at 
exorbitant  profit  the  pictures  he  liberally  paid  for.  Manv 
of  Palette’s  gems  have  changed  hands  since  then  with 
rban^in't  fortunes.  But  still  Mrs.  Palette  and  her  golden- 
liaired  high-nosed  sisters  are  to  be  seen  simpering  on  the  walls 
of  many  a  palace  in  Lancashire  and  the  midland  counties  and 
the  suburbs  of  the  metropwlis.  Tliere  they  are,  leeding  gor¬ 
geous  macaws,  playing  with  King  Charles  spaniels,  languish- 


boughs  and  cunningly  woven  arbors,  that  the  tiny  cabin  at 
the  stern  looked  like  a  floating  forest.  In  this  delightful 
wherry  there  sat  a  lady  fair  to  see,  gayly  dressed,  and  with 
a  quantity  of  wild  flowers  in  her  hair.  She  was  seemingly 
of  a  frivolous  and  irreverent  temperament,  and  (the  legends 
sav^  sat  in  the  gondola  grinning  like  a  Cheshire  cat. 
When  she  ceased  to  grin,  she  giggled,  or  hummed  a  refrain 
from  some  idle  ditty.  Now  Sir  Cymochles  was  desirous 
of  passing  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  he  asked  the 
giggling  lady  if  she  would  give  him  a  cast  across.  Said 
the  lady  tittering,  “  As  welcome.  Sir  Knight,  as  the  flowers 
in  May ;  ”  but  she  was  not  so  ready  to  oblige  Atin :  stoutly, 
indeed,  refusing  him  boat-room.  Possibly  she  doubted  his 
capacity  to  trim  the  boat  properly,  or  haply  she  thought 
that  he  could  not  pay  the  ferry-lee.  So  Atin  was,  like 
Lord  Ullin  in  the  hallad,  “  left  lamenting  ”  on  the  shore, 
and  Sir  Cymochles,  with  the  grinning  lady,  went  on  a  rare 
cruise.  Away  slid  the  shallow  ship,  “more  swift  than 
swallows  skim  the  liquid  sky ;  ”  but  the  behavior  of  the 
merry  mariner  on  the  voyage  was,  I  regret  to  say,  most 
improper.  She  possessed  a  whole  storehouse  of  droU  anec¬ 
dotes,  and  while  she  told  them  she  laughed  till  the  tears 
rolled  down  her  pretty,  naughty  face.  It  is  certain  that 


ingover  inlaid  lutes,  in  jewels  and  diaphanous  muslins,  and  she  “  chaffed  ”  Sir  Cymochles,  and  I  am  very  much  afraid 

gold-spangled  brocades  wofully  anachronical.  Once  the  that  she  tickled  him;  but  he  was  rather  pleased  than 

nch  stuffs  were  rare  samples  of  contemporary  textile  fabrics,  otherwise  with  “  her  light  behavior  and  loose  dalliance.” 

but  the  colors  seemingly  were  never  warranted  to  wear.  Her  name,  she  said,  was  Phmdria.  The  inland  sea,  from 

tod  already  they  are  as  expressionless  as  the  ladies’  faces.  which  the  river  ran,  and  on  whose  bosom  the  gondelay  was 

Some  years  back  Palette  first  condescended  to  portrait-paint-  floating,  was  named,  she  remarked,  the  Idle  Lake, 

iog,  and  the  prices  his  portraits  fetch  have  induced  him  to  How  the  pair  came  at  last  to  an  island  waste  and  void 
profess  them  as  his  specialite.  It  costs  his  conscience  that  floated  in  the  midst  of  that  great  lake  ;  how  the  laugb- 

nothing  to  flatter,  for  he  has  a  fortunate  faculty  of  miss-  ing  lady  conducted  the  bemused  knight  to  a  chosen  plot  of 

iag  the  characteristics  of  his  sitters,  and  with  rare  art  fertile  land,  “  amongst  wide  oases  set,  like  a  little  nest ;  ” 

he  can  gazer  any  originality  of  expression  with  a  ^ark-  how  in  that  painted  oasis  there  was  “  no  tree  whose 

ling  varnish  of  gentleman-like  and  lady-like  inanity.  Being  branches  did  not  bravely  spring,  no  branch  on  which  a  fine 
ver}’  far  from  a  fool,  he  meets  fashion  on  its  own  terms,  bird'did  not  sit ;  ”  how  she  fed  his  eyes  and  senses  with 

paints  his  “  pot  boilers  ”  against  time,  blurs  his  dra-  false  delights ;  how  she  led  him  to  a  shady  vale,  and  laid 

peries  and  blotches  his  hands.  He  has  his  reward  as  he  him  down  on  a  grassy  plain  ;  how  he  — oh  1  idiotic  knight  I 
likes  it.  For  the  sake  of  his  bank-book  now,  he  sacrifices  — took  off  his  helmet,  and  laid  his  disarmed  head  in  her 

anr  chance  he  might  have  had  of  a  place  in  tlie  art  hand-  lap  ;  how  she,  as  he  sank  into  slumber,  lulled  him  with  a 

books  of  the  future ;  and  very  likely  he  shows  true  wisdom.  wondrously  beautiful  love-lay,  in  which  she  sang  of  “  the 

Had  Vanike  taken  to  portrait-painting,  ambition  might  rea-  lily,  lady  of  the  flow’ring  field,”  and  of  “  the  fleur  de  Igs, 

lonabh’  have  whispered  him  to  look  for  his  models  in  Raph-  her  lovely  paramour ;  ”  how,  subsequently,  steeping  with 

set’s  Leo  X.,  Titian’s  Charles  V.,  and  Velasquez’s  Philip  strong  narcotics  the  eyelids  of  that  bamboozled  knight,  she 

IV.  Palette,  with  constitutional  prudence,  declines  to  in-  left  him  snoring,  and  hied  her  to  her  gondelay  again ;  and 

vitc  despair  and  provoke  odious  comparisons  by  seeking  to  how  eventuaUy  she,  plying  at  the  Wapping  Old  Stairs  of 

joar  on  nis  feeble  wings.  Faen’,  like  a  lolly,  wicked  young  water  woman  as  she  was. 


THE  IDLE  LAKE. 


He  who  is  acquainted  with  the  Idle  Lake  should  be 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  topography  of  mythical  localities 
—  should  be  familiar  with  the  Bower  of  Bliss,  the  House 
of  Fame,  and  the  Cave  of  Despair  —  with  Doubting  Castle, 

I  lanity  Fair,  and  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  —  with  the 
Debatable  Land,  and  the  Islands  of  the  Blest  —  with 
Armida’s  Garden,  and  that  fearfully  beautiful  Arbor  of 
Proserpine,  where  nothing  but  that  which  was  noxious  grew. 
All  these  legendary  regions  should  strengthen  in  the  be¬ 
holder  the  love  and  wonderment  which,  as  a  confirmed 
lotus-eater,  an  inveterate  truant,  and  an  incorrigible  slug- 
gaifl,  he  should  feel  for  the  Idle  Lake. 

It  is  situated — anywhere;  and  why  not  in  Fairyland? 
uny  should  I  not  chronicle  its  bearings,  tlius  ?  Once  upon 
>  we  a  certain  Sir  Cymochles,  a  mailed  knight  certainly, 
who  had  the  privilege  of  the  entree  at  Arthur’s  Court  on 
I  days,  wnatever  the  privilege  of  the  entree  may  mean, 
1  bat  otherwise  of  no  very  bright  repute,  was  wandering  up 
»ad  down  “  miscellaneously  ”  (a  common  practice  in  Faery), 
•wompanied  by  one  Atin,  a  person  of  unquestionably  bad 
chapter,  and  in  quest  of  another  chivalrous  person,  hight 
w  Goyon,  with  the  wicked  intent  him  to  kill  and  slay.  Sir 
J-jniochles,  on  this  felonious  errand  bent,  chanced  to  come 
a  river,  and,  moored  by  the  bank  thereof,  what  should 


otherwise  with  “  her  light  behavior  and  loose  dalliance.” 
Her  name,  she  said,  was  Phmdria.  The  inland  sea,  from 
which  the  river  ran,  and  on  whose  bosom  the  gondelay  was 
floating,  was  named,  she  remarked,  the  Idle  Lake. 

How  the  pair  came  at  last  to  an  island  waste  and  void 
that  floated  in  the  midst  of  that  great  lake  ;  how  the  laugh¬ 
ing  lady  conducted  the  bemused  knight  to  a  chosen  plot  of 
fertile  land,  “  amongst  wide  oases  set,  like  a  little  nest ;  ” 
how  in  that  painted  oasis  there  was  “  no  tree  whose 
branches  did  not  bravely  spring,  no  branch  on  which  a  fine 
bird’did  not  sit ;  ”  how  she  fed  his  eyes  and  senses  with 
false  delights ;  how  she  led  him  to  a  shady  vale,  and  laid 
him  down  on  a  grassy  plain  ;  how  he  — oh  1  idiotic  knight  I 
—  took  off"  his  helmet,  and  laid  his  disarmed  head  in  her 
lap ;  how  she,  as  he  sank  into  slumber,  lulled  him  with  a 
wondrously  beautiful  love-lay,  in  which  she  sang  of  “the 
lily,  lady  of  the  flow’ring  field,”  and  of  “  the  fleur  de  Igs, 
her  lovely  paramour ;  ”  how,  subsequently,  steeping  with 
strong  narcotics  the  eyelids  of  that  bamboozled  knight,  she 
left  him  snoring,  and  hied  her  to  her  gondelay  again ;  and 
how  eventuaUy  she,  plying  at  the  Wapping  Old  Stairs  of 
Faer}’,  like  a  jolly,  wicked  young  water  woman  as  she  was, 
picked  up  Sir  Guyon,  and  him  inveigled  to  the  Idle  Island 
in  that  Idle  Lake ;  and  how  there  was  a  terrific  broadsword 
combat  of  two  about  that  “  ladye  debonnaire  ”  —  are  not 
all  these  things  written  in  the  chronicle  of  the  land  which 
never  was — in  the  Faerie  Queene  of  Edmund  Spenser? 
If  you  be  wise,  you  will  take  the  marvellous  poem  with  you 
as  your  only  travelling  companion  the  next  time  you  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  Idle  Lake. 

I  am  not  habitually  idle.  I  cannot  alTord  it.  Highly  as  I 
appreciate  the  delight  of  doing  nothing,  of  lying  in  bed  and 
being  fed  with  a  spoon,  or  of  eating  peaches  from  the  wall 
with  my  hands  in  my  pockets,  like  Thomson,  I  am  yet 
constrained,  as  a  rule,  to  work  for  a  certain  number  of 
hours  in  the  course  of  every  day  or  night,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  certain  quantity  of  household  bread.  I  have  been  wander¬ 
ing  these  many  years  past  in  a  wilderness  of  work,  not  un¬ 
relieved,  however,  by  occasional  oases.  I  remember  them 
all,  and  dwell  on  the  remembrance  of  them  with  infinite  de¬ 
light  ;  even  as  that  stolid  wretch  in  hodden  gray,  tramping 
the  treadmill’s  intolerable  stairs,  may  dwell  upon  that  soft 
and  happy  Sybarite  time  he  passed  after  he  was  so  lucky 
as  to  find  the  gentleman’s  gold  watch  and  chain  in  the 
gentleman’s  pocket,  and  before  he  was  “wanted”  by  the 
myrmidons  of  a  justice  which  would  take  no  denial,  and 
stigmatized  his  treasure  trove  as  plunder,  and  his  lucky  find 
as  an  act  of  larceny.  A  jovial  time  he  had :  all  tripe  and 
dominoes,  and  shag  tobacco  and  warm  ale.  It  was  an  oaeis 
in  his  desert  life  of  walking  about  in  search  of  some^ng 
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to  steal,  and  although  there  are  poets  and  philosophers  who 
maintain  that  the  memory  of  happier  days  b  a  sorrow’s 
crown  of  sorrow,  I  have  always  been  of  a  contrary  opinion ; 
holding  that,  as  hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast, 
a  man  is  seldom  so  miserable  but  that,  if  he  has  been  already 
happy,  he  cherishes  the  aspiration  of  being  happy  again. 
He  may  be  conjuring  up  visions  of  future  tripe  and  warm 
ale,  more  succulent  and  more  stimulating  than  ever,  —  that 
tramping  man  in  hodden  gray. 

I  am  mindful  of  an  oasis  in  Hampshire,  and  of  one  in 
Surrey;  of  a  lotus-garden  (where  I  overeat  myself  once)  in 
an  island  in  the  Adriatic,  and  of  a  Valley  of  Poppies  in 
North  Africa.  I  know  a  bank  in  Andalusia  on  which  I  have 
reclined,  pleasantly  yawning,  and  drawing  idle  diagrams 
with  my  walking-stick  in  the  sands  of  time  at  my  feet.  I 
know  a  cascade,  far,  far  up  in  the  mountains  of  Mexico, 
among  the  silver-mines,  the  silvery  plashing  of  whose  down- 
come  rings  in  the  ear  of  my  soul  now,  drowning  the  actual 
and  prosaic  lapping  of  the  water  “coming  in”  at  Number 
Nine,  next  door.  I  am  braced  up  tight  between  the  shafts, 
blinkers  block  my  eyes,  and  a  cruel  bit  chafes  my  mouth, 
while  those  tearing  wheels  behind  me  seem  pressing  on  my 
heels,  and  ever  and  anon  the  smacking  whip  of  the  driver 
sc.athes  my  sides ;  but  do  you  tliink  I  forget  the  paddock  in 
which  I  kicked  up  my  heels,  or  resting  my  nose  on  the  top  of 
the  fence,  calmly  contemplated  the  hacks  on  the  highway, 
bridled  and  bitted,  pursued  by  wheels,  and  quivering  under 
the  whip-cord  ?  Do  you  think  that  I  forget  the  Idle  Lake  ? 

I  had  been  to  the  wars  when  I  came  upon  it.  It  was  an 
ugly  war  in  which  I  was  concerned,  a  desultoiy,  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  semi-guerilla  warfare,  in  the  Italian  Tyrol.  Our  com¬ 
mander  was  a  famous  hero,  but  his  troops  were,  to  use  the 
American  expression,  “  a  little  mixed,”  and  I  am  afraid  that 
in  several  of  the  encounters  in  which  we  were  engaged  we 
ran  away.  We  got  scarcely  any  thing  to  eat,  and  we  slept 
more  frequently  in  the  open  air  than  under  a  roof.  It  was 
a  campaign  performed  by  snatches,  and  interspersed  with 
armistices ;  and  now  and  again  I  used  to  come  down  out  of 
the  mountains,  ragged,  dirty,  hungry,  demoralized,  and  “  ex¬ 
ceeding  fierce,”  and  journey  to  Milan  for  letters,  money, 
and  clean  linen,  to  have  a  warm  bath,  and  enjoy  a  little 
civilization.  I  am  afraid  that  the  guests  at  the  Hotel 
Cavour,  in  the  capital  of  Lombardy,  formed  any  thing  but 
a  favorable  opinion  of  my  manners ;  still,  if  I  did  nearly 
swallow  my  spoon  as  well  as  my  soup,  and  occasionally 
seize  a  mutton  cutlet  by  the  shank,  and  gnaw  it  wolfishly, 
where  was  the  harm  ?  It  was  so  long  since  I  had  had  a  de¬ 
cent  dinner ;  nor  did  I  know,  when  I  got  back  to  the  moun¬ 
tains,  when  I  might  get  another. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  expeditions  to  hlilan  that  Eugen- 
ius  Mildman  and  I  struck  up  a  friendship.  He  was  as  mild 
as  his  name ;  a  beaming,  pious,  gushing,  amiable  creature, 
as  innocent  as  a  lamb,  as  brave  as  a  lion,  —  I  marked  his 
conduct  once  in  a  battle,  from  which,  with  the  prudence  of 
a  non-combatant  camp-follower,  I  timeously  retreated, —  and 
as  affectionate  as  a  young  gazelle.  I  wish  they  would  keep 
such  exemplary  Englishmen  as  Mildman’s  race  in  England; 
but  the  good  fellows  have  a  strange  fancy  for  wasting  their 
sweetness  on  the  desert  air  of  foreign  countries ;  they  do 
good  at  Florence,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame  at  Malaga ;  they 
act  the  part  of  the  Man  of  Ross  in  Norway,  and  their  right 
hand  knoweth  not  what  their  left  hand  doeth  at  Smyrna ; 
they  enrich  Thebes  and  beautify  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness ; 
and,  with  deplorable  frequency,  and  in  the  prime  of  life, 
they  die  of  low  fever  at  Damascus.  Mildman  was  just  the 
kind  of  charitable  soul  to  die  at  Damascus,  universally  re¬ 
gretted,  yet  with  a  life  wasted,  somehow,  in  good  deeds, 
done  at  the  wrong  time,  in  the  wrong  place,  for  tlie  benefit 
of  the  wrong  kind  of  people.  He  was  beautifully  purpose¬ 
less  when  I  met  him ;  was  undecided  as  to  whether  he 
should  publish  a  scries  of  translations  from  the  Sarmatian 
anthology,  in  aid  of  the  Polish  emigration,  or  raise  a  loan 
in-  furtherance  of  public  (denominational)  education  in  the 
republic  of  Guatimozin.  Meanwhile  ho  nad  been  fighting 
a  little  with  Garibaldi.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  he  was  a 
spiritualist  and  hommopathist,  and  that  he  occasionally 
spoke,  nut  in  the  strongest  terms  of  censure,  of  the  com- 
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munity  of  Oneida  Creek,  the  Agapemone,  the  followers  of 
Johanna  Southcote,  and  the  Unknown  Tongues.  It  was  j 
toss-up,  I  used  to  warn  Mildman,  between  La  Trappe  and 
Colney  Hatch  for  him.  “  Do  something  practical,”  I 
to  say  to  Mildman.  “  Pay  a  premium  to  a  stock-broker 
and  spend  a  year  in  his  office.  Article  yourself  to  a  sharri 
solicitor.  Enlist  in  the  Sappers  and  Miners.  You  hate 
plenty  of  money.  Take  chambers  in  St.  James’s,  and  dh- 
count  bills  at  sixty  per  cent.  Make  a  voyage  to  Pirnam. 
buco  before  the  mast.  Go  in  for  the  realities.”  But  he 
wouldn’t ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  he  -will  die  at  Damasen., 
universally  re^tted,  and  that  his  courier  will  run  a»at 
with  his  dressing-case  and  his  circular  notes. 

I  shall  be  ever  grateful  to  Eugenius  Mildman,  for  he 
made  me  acquainted  with  the  Idle  Lake.  It  wasdurit- 
one  of  my  expeditions  to  Milan,  and  broiling  summer  weatL- 
er.  The  Scala  was  closed;  and  at  the  Canobbiana (the 
operatic  succursal  to  the  grander  theatre)  the  tenor  had  > 
wooden  leg,  the  “prima  donna  assoluta”  was  fiftv-three 
years  of  age,  and  the  “prima  ballerina”  was  slirrhtlv 
humped  in  me  back,  and  was  endowed  with  but  a  sini 
eye;  so,  as  you  may  imagine,  the  Canobbiana  entertaia- 
ments  did  not  draw  very  crowded  audiences.  The  gardta 
of  tlie  usually  pleasant  Catfe  Covti,  where  we  dined  ^hieSv 
on  macaroni  and  fiied  intestines),  “alfresco”  had  become i 
nuisance,  owing  to  the  continual  presence  of  noisy  patriots, 
smoking  bad  “  Cavours,”  and  screeching  about  the  incapaci¬ 
ty  of  Gen.  de  la  Marmora,  and  the  shameful  tergiversatioa 
of  the  Emperor  Najioleon  the  Tliird  in  the  matter  of  the  Do- 
minio  Veneto.  The  caricatures  in  the  Spirito  FoUetto 
wore  wofully  stupid,  and  altogether  Milan  had  bi'comc  soci¬ 
ally  uninhabitable.  Mildman  and  I  determined  to  start  oo 
a  ramble.  We  got  to  Chiavenna,  and  so,  by  Vico  Sopraco, 
to  St.  Moritz.  Thence,  hiring  a  little  “  calescino,”  a  pie 
turesque  kind  of  one-horse  chaise,  we  made  S.ainaden,  and 
for  three  weeks  or  so  dodged  in  and  out  of  the  minor  Alpine 
passes  —  the  Bernina,  the  Tonale,  and  so  forth  —  takinz  to 
mule-back  when  the  roads  were  inipracticable  for  the  “ca- 
lescino,”  and  coming  out  into  the  Tyrol  at  last  somevhere 
ne.ar  Storo,  where  we  rejoined  our  famous  hero  andhisred- 
shirted  army.  After  another  skirmish  or  so  —  we  calli-i 
them  battles  —  there  was  another  armistice,  and  back  I 
came  to  Milan,  but  this  time  alone.  I  shook  hands  vitli 
Mildman,  and  the  last  I  saw  of  him  was  his  slender  fiinvc 
bestriding  a  mule  in  a  mountain  gorge,  and  in  the  setting 
sun.  He  was  departing  in  quest  of  windmills  to  cbargc,cr 
forlorn  Duleineas  to  rescue  ;ne  was  bound  for  Damascus,  or 
the  “  ewigkeit.”  AVTiat  do  I  know  about  it  ?  Farewell  u- 
cellent  Quixotic  man. 

But  I  went  back  to  Mediolanum ;  and  for  the  next  eigh 
weeks  I  was  continually  running  backwards  and  forwards  to 
the  Idle  Lake.  I  had  grown  to  love  it  I  loved  even  tie 
quaint  old  Lombard  town  from  which  the  lake  derives,  not 
its  sobriquet,  but  its  real  name.  There  are  two  of  the  dirti¬ 
est  and  uearest  hotels  in  northern  Italy  in  that  town ;  vctl 
was  fond  of  them  both.  Tliere  are  as  many  evil  smeUs  in 
the  town  as  in  Cologne;  yet  the  imperfect  drainage,  and  tie 
too  apparent  presence  of  decaying  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  in  the  market-place,  did  not  affect  me.  Was  I  nut 
on  the  shore  of  the  gre<at,  calm,  blue  lake,  with  the  blue  sey 
above,  and  the  blue  mount.iins  in  the  distance,  and  tie 
whole  glorious  landscape  shot  with  threads  of  gold  by  tie 
much  embroidering  sun  ?  I  had  made  the  aetjuaintance  ffi 
a  Milanese  banker  who  had  a  charming  villa  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lake,  say  at  Silva  Selvaggia.  He  had  a  pretty 
y.acht,  in  which  many  a  time  wc  made  voyages  on  the  idle 
expanse,  voyages  which  reminded  me  of  the  cruise  of  iu 
Cymochles.  Aly  host  was  an  enthusiastic  fresh-water  sailor, 
so  much  so  that  the  lake  boatmen  used  to  call  him,  ‘‘llS(.'’ 
nore  della  Vela.”  He  was  perpetually  splicing  his  main- 
brace,  and  reefing  his  topsail.  Sail  1  We  did  nothing  ht 
sail ;  that  is  to  say  when  we  were  not  breakfasting,  <x  dur 
ing,  or  smoking,  or  drinking  “  asti  spumante,”  or  dozing,* 
playing  with  a  large  Erench  poodle  that  was  rated  on  tta 
IxKjks  of  the  yacht,  and  I  think  did  more  work  then  anv  o 
the  crew  (one  man,  very  like  Fra  Diavolo  in  a  check  shijt 
and  without  shoes  and  stockings,  and  a  boy  who  played  tw 
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'tar),  for  he  was  incessantly  racing  from  the  bow  to  the 
1  ^em,  ft'ntl  barking  at  tlie  passing  boats.  AVe  spent  at  least 
ei'ht  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  on  the  water ;  and  when 
there  was  a  dead  calm  we  lay  to  and  went  to  sleejp.  At 
breakfast  time  the  Perseveranza,  the  chief  journal  of  Lom¬ 
bardy,  came  to  hand,  and  our  hostess  would  read  out  the 
tele<uams  for  oim  edification.  After  that  we  bade  the  Per- 
t(v(ranz<i  go  hang,  and  strolled  down  towards  the  yacht.  I 
never  read  any  thing,  I  never  wrote  any  tiling,  I  never 
thuuirht  of  any  thing  while  I  was  tloating  on  the  Idle  Lake, 
save  of  what  a  capital  thing  it  would  be  to  be  idle  forever. 

In  our  boating  excursions  we  frequently  landed  at  difier- 
ent  puints  on  the  lake,  and  called  upon  people,  'fhey  were 
jlways  glad  to  see  us,  and  to  entertain  us  with  fruit,  wine, 
ci  'ars,  wnatas  on  the  piano-forte  (if  there  were  ladies  pres¬ 
ent),  and  jwrlectly  idle  conversation.  I  never  yet  learned 
the  “  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane ;  ”  but  I  think  tliat  I 
ncquired,  during  my  sojourn  on  the  Idle  Lake,  the  art  of 
twWin"  a  fan,  and  of  cutting  paper.  Had  I  stayed  long 
cnoui'h  I  might  have  learned  t .  whistle ;  that  grand  accom¬ 
plishment  of  tlie  j^rfect  idler.  Ily  degrees  I  became  con- 
((.•ious  that  my  visiting  acquaintance  was  extending  among  a 
yen’  remarkable  set  of  people ;  an<l  that  nearly  everybody 
occupying  the  dainty  palazzi  and  trim  little  villas  nestling 
amoo''  the  vines  and  oranges  and  olives  of  the  Idle  Lake 
was  Somebody.  It  will  be  no  violation  of  confidence  I  hope, 
and  no  ungr  ateful  requital  of  hospitality,  to  hint  that  at  Bella 
Riviera  to  the  north-east  was  situated  the  charming  country- 
house  of  Madame  La  Princesse  llatzolf,  tlie  consort,  indeed, 
of  the  well-known  General  Adjutant  and  Grand  Chamber- 
lain  to  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Ts:ur  of  all  the  Kiissians. 
M.  Le  Prince  resides  on  his  extensive  estates  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Tambofi'.  Some  say  that  he  is  sojourning  in  a  yet 
n'moter  government,  that  of  Tobolsk  in  Siberia,  where 
he  is  occupied  in  mining  pursuits  in  the  way  of  rolling 
quartz  stone  in  the  wheelbarrow  to  which  he,  as  a  life  con¬ 
vict,  is  chained.  The  Princess  Hatzoff  passes  her  winters 
either  in  Paris  or  Florence,  her  springs  in  England,  her 
autumns  at  Homburg  or  Baden,  and  her  summers  on  the 
Idle  Lake.  She  is  enormously  rich ;  although  M.  le  Prince, 
during  their  brief  wedded  life,  did  his  best  to  squander  the 
splendid  fortune  she  brought  him.  She  is  growing  old  now  ; 
her  clustering  ringlets  —  she  was  renowned  for  her  ringlets 
—  are  silvery  white;  her  shoulders  are  arched,  and  her 
hands  tremble  ominously  as  she  holds  her  cards  at  piquet ; 
hut  her  complexion  is  still  exquisitely  clear,  and  she  is  not 
indebted  to  art  for  the  roses  on  her  cheeks.  Her  feet  are 
deliciously  small  and  shapely,  and  she  is  fond  of  exhibiting 
them,  in  their  open-worked  silk  stockings,  and  their  coquet¬ 
tish  little  slippers  with  the  high  heels  and  the  pink  rosettes. 
Forty  years  ago  you  used  to  see  waxen  models,  colored  to 
the  Ufe,  of  those  feet  (with  the  adjoining  ankles)  ;  ay,  and 
of  those  halt-paralyzed  hands,  in  the  shops  of  the  Palais 
R  yd  and  Regent  Street,  and  file  Great  Moskaia  at  Peters¬ 
burg.  Forty  years  ago  her  portraits,  in  a  half  a  hundred 
costumes  and  a  whole  hundred  attitudes,  were  to  be  found 
in  every  printseller’s  window  in  Europe.  Forty  years  ago 
she  was  not  Madame  La  Princess  llatzoiT,  but  Mademoiselle 
Marie  Fragioli,  the  most  famous  opera-dancer  of  her  age. 
The  world  has  quite  forgotten  her,  out  I  doubt  whether  she 
has  completely  forgotten  the  world ;  nay,  I  fancy  that  in  her 
sumptuous  retreat  she  sometimes  rages,  and  is  wretched  at 
the  thought  that  age,  decrepitude,  and  her  exalted  rank 
,  compel  her  to  wear  long  clothes,  and  that  in  the  airiest  of 
(Irawries  she  can  no  longer  spring  forward  to  the  footlights, 
ni.'ht  after  night,  to  be  deafened  by  applause,  and  pelted 
with  bouquets,  and  to  find  afterwards  at  the  stage-door  mure 
bouquets,  with  diamond  bracelets  for  holders,  and  reams  of 
billet-doux  on  pink  note-paper.  Those  triumphs,  for  her, 
•re  all  over.  Tney  are  enjoyed  by  sylphs  as  fair,  as  nimble, 
uid  ai  caressed  as  she  has  been  ;  and  when  she  reads  of  their 
I  accesses  in  the  newspapers  a  bitter  sickness  comes  across 
her.  What  artificer  likes  to  reflect  upon  his  loss  of  compe¬ 
tency  in  his  art  ?  Are  retired  ambassadors,  are  generals 
Mpelessly  on  half-pay,  are  sujierannuated  statesmen,  or  the 
head  masters  of  public  schools,  who  have  retired  on  hand- 
•ome  pensions,  so  very  happy,  think  you  ?  Not  so,  perchance. 


Ambition  survives  capacity  very  often.  The  diplomatist 
clings  to  his  despatch-bag,  the  soldier  to  his  bdton  of  com¬ 
mand,  the  minister  to  his  red  box,  the  pedant  to  his  rod,  the 
actor  to  his  sock  and  buskin  or  his  comic  mask,  long  after 
the  verdict  of  superfluity  has  been  delivered ;  long  after  the 
dreail  fiat  of  inefficiency  has  gone  forth  —  the  fiat  proclaim¬ 
ing  that  the  bellows  are  burned,  that  the  lead  is  consumed 
of  the  fire,  and  that  the  founder  worketh  in  vain. 

All  round  the  coasts  of  the  Idle  Lake  there  were  retired 
celebrities.  The  district  was  a  kind  of  prosperous  Patmos,  a 
St.  Helena  tenanted  by  voluntary  exiles,  a  jovial  cave  of 
Adullam.  Here  vegetated  an  enriched  director  of  prome¬ 
nade  concerts ;  there  enjoyed  his  sumptuous  “  otium  ”  the  ex- 
proprietor  of  dwarfs  and  giants,  of  learned  pigs  and  indus¬ 
trious  fleas ;  and  in  yonder  Swiss  chalet  lived  a  lion-tamer, 
much  famed  on  the  Idle  Lake  for  his  proficiency  in  breeding 
rabbits.  Millionaire  patentees  of  cough  lozenges,  bronchi¬ 
tic  wafers,  anti-asthmatical  cigarettes,  universal  pills,  and 
Goo<l  Samaritan  ointments,  abounded  on  the  Lake ;  togeth¬ 
er  with  a  group  of  wealthy  veteran  tenors,  baritones,  and 
bassi,  several  Parisian  restaurateurs  and  cafe-keepers,  who 
had  realized  large  fortunes;  a  contractor  of  one  of  tlie 
lUiine  watering-place  gambling  tables ;  many  affluent  linen- 
drapers  and  court  milliners,  and  an  English  ex-butcher  from 
Bond  Street,  as  rich  as  Crmsus.  All  who  were  out  of  debt, 
and  hafl  nothing  to  grumble  at,  seemed  to  have  gathered 
themselves  together  on  these  shores,  leading  a  tram^uil,  cozy, 
dawdling  kind  of  existence,  so  tliatyou  might  have  imagined 
them  to  be  partakers  before  their  time  of  the  delights  of 
some  Eastern  Elysium,  and  to  be  absorbed  in  the  perpetual 
contemplation  of  Buddha. 

But  my  days  of  relaxation  on  the  banks  of  the  Idle  Lake 
came,  with  that  autumn,  to  an  end ;  and  away  I  went  into 
the  “  ewigkeit  ”  —  always  into  the  “  ewigkeit,”  to  be  tossed 
about  in  more  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  and  rebellions  and 
revolutions.  For  years  I  have  not  set  eyes  upon  the  Iille 
Lake ;  but  I  often  dream  of  it,  and  puzzle  myself  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  it  is  situated  somewhere  between  the  Lake 
of  Garda  and  the  Lake  of  Como.  But  that  there  is  such  a 
Lake,  and  that  it  is  gloriously  Idle,  I  am  very  certain. 


PARIS  AND  THE  LESSONS  OF  ADVERSITY. 

This  time  last  year  Paris  and  France  were  passing 
through  the  furnace  of  affliction.  The  teachings  of  adver¬ 
sity  had  been  bitter,  but  at  least  we  were  assured  that  the 
lessons  had  not  been  lust.  A  great  price  had  been  paid  for 
the  wisdom  that  comes  of  experience,  but  at  any  rate  the 
experience  and  its  fruits  were  gained  once  for  all.  The 
pride  of  the  great  nation  had  been  humbled  by  a  miraculous 
combination  of  circumstances,  and  it  was  expiating  its 
errors  by  merited  sufi'ering.  Clothed  in  sackcloth,  charmed 
with  her  novel  ideas,  Piuis  pleaded  extenuating  circum¬ 
stances  fur  her  follies.  In  the  fatal  facility  of  her  happy 
nature  she  had  yielded  to  the  arts  of  the  enchanter  who 
had  made  life  too  pleasant  fur  her.  It  had  been  the  policy 
of  the  ravi.'^her  who  had  espoused  her  in  Sabine  nuptials,  to 
turn  her  head  and  corrupt  ner  heart  by  bedizening  ner  per¬ 
son  and  anticipating  her  lightest  caprices.  The  govern¬ 
ment  had  given  carte  blanche  to  the  IVefect  of  the  Seine, 
who  acted  as  mayor  of  her  household,  and  until  very  laUdy 
there  had  never  been  a  difficulty  about  the  bills.  Admir¬ 
ers  from  all  the  continents  came  to  ruin  themselves  for  her, 
and  lavished  their  riches  in  her  lap.  Socie^  and  the  bour¬ 
geoisie  grew  dazzled  in  the  blaze  of  the  ^ulcvards,  the 
ball-room,  and  the  baccarat  tables.  No  wonder  if  the 
Champ  Elysces  and  the  Rue  Breda  forgot  Belleville  and 
the  Eastern  Faubourgs.  Of  a  sudden  their  illusions  van¬ 
ished  in  nightmares.  It  came  .out  that  lieds  and  roughs 
were  forcing  the  strong  hand  of  the  autocrat ;  that  society 
and  its  saviour  had  never  been  in  more  mortal  peril.  The 
corruption  of  the  lower  Empire  again  landed  the  Teuton 
hordes  at  the  gates  of  the  capital  of  civilization.  The 
moral  fibre  had  been  fatally  relaxed ;  nothin;;  was  left  of 
the  old  elan  that  had  carried  the  French  soldier  to  Jena 
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and  Austerlitz.  Unnumbered  woes  had  been  brought  on 
France,  but  fortunately  the  mischief  was  not  irreparable. 
Paris,  ever  in  extremes,  as  became  her  place,  set  the  coun¬ 
try  an  example  of  humility  and  heroism.  Confessing  her 
faults,  she  denounced  her  seducer.  Borrowing  a  congenial 
precedent  from  the  imposing  Hebrew  ceremonial*  she 
charged  all  her  sins  on  the  ^nasty  of  her  choice,  and  cast 
it  out  into  the  wilderness.  l!nenceforward  she  had  broken 
with  her  past,  and  made  a  fresh  pact  with  the  future. 
Like  a  lorette  turned  devotee,  and  alive  to  the  excitement  of 
contrast,  she  rather  gloried  in  the  mad  dissipation  she  had 
repented  of.  There  was  doubtless  much  ephemeral  sin¬ 
cerity  in  the  earnestness  with  which  she  threw  herself  into 
her  part.  Paris  is  too  emotional  not  to  be  genuinely 
impressionable,  and  sincerity  always  has  its  influence, 
even  if  it  be  born  of  self-delusion. 

^Vhen  Paris  recanted  and  confessed,  although  she  vowed 
and  promised  so  much,  we  were  almost  half  inclined  to  believe 
her.  The  practical  nature  of  the  English  people  is  so  anti¬ 
thetical  to  gushincT,  that  generosity  to  the  fallen  inclined  us 
to  an  excess  of  charity  in  judging  our  impulsive  neighbors. 
We  were  disposed  to  hope  the  best,  and  to  believe  that  a  re¬ 
generated  France  was  to  rise  from  the  ashes  of  the  Empire. 
Yet  we  might  have  remembered  that  when  nations  nave 
passed  their  early  youth  tlicy  seldom  profit  by  the  schooling 
of  adversity.  A  tone  of  thought  has  established  itself  in 
the  ascendant,  inveterate  habits  have  become  engrained ; 
eaceptional  men  may  rouse  themselves  to  extraordinary  ef¬ 
fort,  but  the  nation  gravitates  back  into  the  deep-worn 
grooves.  We  say  nothing  now  of  French  Internationalists 
who  renounce  patriotism  as  treason  to  humanity,  or  of  the 
Communists  wno  denounce  property  as  theft,  and  identify 
superstition  with  religion.  We  speak  of  all  that  is  most  re¬ 
spectable  in  a  political  point  of  view,  whatever  it  may  be 
as  regards  private  morality ;  and  we  ask  How  have  the  “  re¬ 
spectable  ”  Parisians  performed  the  vows  that  were  forced 
from  them  by  the  pressure  of  the  beleaguering  Germans  ? 
What  have  been  the  fruits  of  the  panic  generated  of  murder 
and  fire-raising  during  the  misrule  of  Communist  anarchy  ? 
As  it  happens,  we  have  the  means  of  satisfying  ourselves, 
and  Conservative  Paris  is  put  to  a  crucial  test  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  new  year.  It  has  to  return  a  member  to  the 
Chamber,  and  the  eyes  of  France  and  Europe  are  upon  it. 
The  dramatic  element  comes  to  the  assistance  of  principle 
and  self-interest  with  a  people  who  delight  in  dramatic  ef¬ 
fects  ;  for  this  particular  election  will,  it  is  presumed,  decide 
die  question  of  the  transfer  of  the  Assembly  from  Ver¬ 
sailles  to  Paris,  and  all  Paris  has  set  its  heart  on  the  trans¬ 
fer,  irrespectively  of  political  creed.  In  the  opinion  of 
many  thoughtful  Frenchmen,  Paris  is  asked  to  decide  upon 
its  own  fate,  and  yet  conservative  Paris  seems  to  give  no 
thought  to  the  matter.  Never  had  French  Conservatism, 
taking  the  word  in  its  broadest  sense,  its  path  of  duty  made 
plainer  or  easier.  Armed  order  has  set  its  heel  on  the  rev¬ 
olution,  and  the  insurrectionary  partisans  who  would  other- 
wbe  have  been  agitating  at  home  are  awaiting  by  thou¬ 
sands  their  tardy  trial.  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  sus¬ 
pects  were  being  arrested  wholesale ;  so  revolutionists  have 
to  do  their  electioneering  in  the  shadow  of  the  terror  of  the 
law,  and  in  a  city  proclaimed  in  a  state  of  siege  by  their 
enemies.  Yet  the  timid  bourgeoisie  is  inclined  to  leave  the 
course  clear  to  the  nominee  of  the  party  who  but  yesterday 
set  Paris  in  flames,  to  the  poet  who  has  prostituted  his  ge¬ 
nius  to  apologize  for  the  worst  excesses  of  the  Commune. 
IVhile  Rome  Burned,  its  Emperor  fiddled.  Paris  has  a  plain 
duty  to  perform  in  the  supreme  interests  of  its  own  honor 
and  safety,  and  the  Parisians  s’amtisent.  We  would  not  be 
hard  on  a  people  for  acting  after  their  nature.  We  never 
believed  that  a  grand  national  regeneration  was  to  be  ope¬ 
rated  by  miracle.  We  know  that  with  a  volatile  nation  there 
must  be  a  light-hearted  reaction  from  the  depths  of  depres- 
I  sion,  and  that  the  journey  back  to  better  things  must  be  all 

nphill,  and  very  painful  at  the  best.  But,  making  the  most 
!  generous  allowances,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  grievously 

|!  disappointed.  The  Reds  are  raising  their  he^s  again, 

it  The  Germans  still  occupy  the  provinces  of  France,  and  the 

F  German  Chancellor  has  just  stung  the  national  pride  to  the 
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quick.  The  country  has  to  brace  itself  to  bear  a  burden 
of  taxation  which  only  industry  and  frugality  can  render 
tolerable,  and  nothing  whatever  is  settled  as  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  future.  Yet  long  before  France  has  left  tbi 
school  of  adversity,  she  has  cast  all  its  lessons  behind  her, 
and  her  latter  state  is  worse  than  the  former,  by  wasted  op. 
portunities  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  debt. 

Paris  is  still  the  Paris  of  the  Empire.  Impoverished  at 
she  is,  she  still  finds  the  means  for  dissipation  and  frivolity 
She  has  discarded  decency,  and  seems  bent  on  provinir  to 
Europe  that  the  refinement  and  good  taste  on  which  °  he 

Srided  herself  were  only  tinsel  on  the  surface.  She  is 
olding  her  orgies  in  what  should  be  the  house  of  mourn¬ 
ing.  She  has  pitched  the  booths  of  her  Vanity  Fair  on 
pavements  scarcely  cleansed  from  the  blood  of  her  citizens, 
^e  stalls  are  set  as  thickly  along  the  Boulevards  as  ever 
they  were,  and  the  trade  in  e'trennes  goes  forward  more 
briskly  than  before.  It  appears  as  if  the  chosen  se^ft  of 
(rented  comedy  had  lost  all  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  Does 
Paris  believe  life  to  be  a  vaudeville,  and  crushing  national 
calamities  things  to  be  trifled  with  or  jested  over?  ItU 
hard  to  see  where  even  the  most  ingenious  and  light-heart¬ 
ed  and  vain-glorious  of  peoples  can  find  matter  of  mutual 
congratulation  in  the  events  of  the  past  year,  or  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  coming  one.  Fancy  an  English  or  German 
family  munching  bonbons  and  exchanging  jests  on  the  day 
after  a  funeral,  and  while  there  is  an  execution  in  the 
house.  A  moralist  might  find  something  suggestive  of 
the  hollowness  of  things  in  France  in  those  gaudy  and 
costly  cases  which  contain  a  franc’s  worth  of  unwholesome 
sweets.  Still  we  can  conceive  that  something  might  be 
said  by  a  Parisian  for  keeping  up  the  friendly  fashion  of 
e'trennes.  Abused  as  it  has  been,  it  is  the  French  counte^ 
part  of  the  German  Christmas-tree,  and  originated,  doubt¬ 
less,  in  kindly  family  feeling.  There  might  bo  a  false  air 
of  chivalrous  spirit  in  struggling  to  be  cheerful  in  memory 
of  past  happiness,  in  pinching  upon  straitened  means  in  o^ 
der  to  be  generous.  No  such  defence  can  be  set  up  for 
the  public  amusements  of  the  season.  The  masked  balls 
at  the  Opera  House  are  in  full  swing.  Most  people  know 
what  these  are,  by  hcresay,  if  not  by  personal  observation. 
The  masked  ball  means  the  loosest  of  loose  Paris  celebrat¬ 
ing  its  saturnalia,  in  a  disguise  that  invites  decency  to  join 
while  giving  indecency  its  wildest  license ;  indecency  of 
thought,  speech,  and  all  but  act,  we  should  say,  for  experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  the  necessity  of  detailing  a  powerful  lores 
of  police  to  quell  any  demonstrative  obscenity.  It  means 
dancing  beginning  at  midnight  after  long  dinners;  suppe.'t 
in  the  cabinets  of  the  Maison  Doree  and  the  Cafe  Anglais; 
women  in  “  costume,”  with  as  little  character  as  clothes, 
shading  off  through  the  neutral  classes  of  shopgirls, 
actresses,  danseuses,  and  dames  de  comptoir,  to  ladies  of  so¬ 
ciety  ensconced  snugly  in  their  masks  and  dominoes. 
These  masks  and  dominoes  give  absolute  immunity  from 
the  whispers  of  the  world,  even  were  the  world  more  in¬ 
clined  to  censure  than  it  is.  The  fair  wearers  may  rub 
their  draped  shoulders  with  the  naked  ones  of  the  most 
brazen-tongued  of  the  lost  sisterhood,  and  listen  freelv  to 
shameless  talk.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  facility  wBich 
these  balls  give  for  assignations  in  a  city  where  married 
women  are  frequently  as  much  their  own  mistresses  as  fas¬ 
cinating  young  girls  in  business.  One  might  fancy  that 
the  censorship  which  busies  itself  with  the  politics  of  the 
drama  might  profitably  turn  its  attention  to  the  morals  of 
these  forcing-houses  for  female  innocence.  The  masked 
ball  exhibits  the  dignity  of  French  men  in  quite  as  striking 
a  light  as  the  delicacy  of  French  women.  The  grand  na¬ 
tion  that  blazoned  the  walls  of  Versailles  with  its  victories, 
reared  the  Arch  of  Triumph,  and  cast  the  column  of  the 
Place  Venddme,  has  just  been  capitulating  by  hundreds  of 
thousands,  their  arms  in  their  hands.  Here  they  are, 
fresh  from  the  Caudine  Forks,  capering,  shrieking,  and 
grimacing  as  clowns,  Pierrots,  and  monkeys.  Not  th^ 
they  have  forgotten  the  war.  On  the  contrary,  with  their 
felicitous  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  they  have  made 
the  taking  of  each  other  prisoner  and  the  spoils  of  the 
victor  the  standing  jokes  of  the  season.  Nor  are  the 
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Ijdiet  »ltogether  oblivious  of  the  dead  ;  if  they  wear  but 
ttie  lowe8t”of  corsets  and  the  briefest  of  skirts,  they  have 
their  minimum  of  raiment  suitably  trimmed  with  black 
jnd  silver  gray.  We  cannot  say  that  we  admire  the  taste 
of  dancing  the  cancan  on  a  coffin-lid,  nor  are  we  sure  that 
ire  do  not  prefer  the  pe'troleuset  of  the  Commune  to  the  Bac- 
(jianals  of  the  Carnival.  Rut  then  we  arc  not  French,  and 
we  suppose  we  must  take  French  patriotism  as  we  tind  it. 
Xhe  s^e  spirit  of  cynical  indiderence  reigns  supreme  at 
the  theatres  and  the  ca/es  chantantn.  The  'fhdatre  Fran- 
cais  and  the  Oddon  have  never  had  quite  the  vogue  which 
their  admirable  acting,  their  State  subventions,  and  the 
masterpieces  of  Molicre  and  Corneille  should  secure  them. 
SuU  one  might  have  believed  that  their  turn  must  have 
come  in  tlie  grave  circumstances  of  the  hour,  and  that 
Moliiire’s  comedies  might  have  been  light  enough  for  the 
taste  of  the  desolated  city.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  managements  are  constantly  ransacking  their  reper- 
Uiires  fur  frivolities  and  indelicacies  to  rival  the  Palais 
Royal  and  the  Boufics.  We  are  the  less  surprised  when 
«e  remember  the  delighted  crowds  that  filled  the  latter 
house  on  the  morrow  of  the  evacuation  of  Paris  by  the 
Germans.  Yet  let  us  be  just.  One  change  the  war  has 
wroovht  in  the  Parisians,  and  we  have  referred  to  it  al¬ 
ready.  The  most  sensitive  of  people  has  suddenly  be¬ 
come  the  most  thick-skinned.  AV  e  should  have  imagined 
that  for  many  a  year  to  come  prisons  and  prisoners  would 
he  sore  subjects  with  French  soldiers  ;  that  the  sight  of  a 
Prussian  helmet  would  act  like  a  red  rag  on  a  bull.  AVe 
»re  informed  that  the  most  popular  caricature  in  Paris  is  a 
group  of  German  soldiers  acting  wild  beasts  behind  the 
rails  of  the  Tuileries  gardens,  while  a  single  Frenchman 
stands  sentry  over  them.  As  for  the  German  in  blue  tunic 
and  spiked  helmet,  when  he  is  not  walking  away  with 
clocks,  he  is  pressed  into  carrying  bonbons.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  not  clear  what  the  Parisians  have  gained  by  getting 
rid  of  the  Emperor,  or  what  they  would  lose  by  having  him 
back  to-morrow. 

THE  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  SIR  HENRY  HOL¬ 
LAND. 

It  mav,  perhaps,  be  doubted  whether  the  name  of  Sir 
Henry  llolland  will  hereafter  rank  among  the  greatest 
physicians  of  England.  Certainly  no  one  will  name  him 
m  the  same  breath  with  Harvey,  Sydenham,  or  Edward 
Jenner.  But  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  he 
will  hold  his  place  as  a  most  accomplished  and  able  man. 
The  future  student  of  literature  and  science  during  the 
rei'ns  of  George  the  Fourth,  AVilliam  the  Fourth,  and 
Queen  Victoria,  will  meet  with  him  at  almost  every  turn. 
He  has  been  the  physician  of  Queen  Caroline  and  of  Prince 
Albert.  Six  prime  ministers  have  been  his  patients.  He 
explored  Iceland,  in  1810,  with  Sir  George  Mackenzie  and 
Dr.  Bright;  and  he  was  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  during 
hii  American  travels.  He  has  talked  with  Sir  Philip 
Francis  at  Holland  House,  has  heard  President  Lincoln 
tell  his  stories,  has  discussed  Homer  at  “  the  Club  ”  with 
Macaulay  and  with  Grote.  He  is  still  President  of  the 
Bjyal  Institution  of  Great  Britain;  and  his  volumes  of 
medical  and  scientific  essays  show  how  sound  is  his  learn- 
iazMd  how  graceful  his  style. 

These  “  Recollections,  ”  then,  cannot  but  have  a  peculiar 
interest.*  They  arc,  it  is  true,  somewhat  discursive ;  and, 
M  there  is  no  index  or  table  of  contents,  we  cannot  easily 
refer  to  any  particular  subject.  Sir  Henry  Holland,  appar¬ 
ently,  has  kept  no  careful  diary,  and  the  many  valuable 
letters  he  must  have  received,  he  makes  no  use  of.  AVere 
they  aU  given  away  for  autographs,  like  the  letter  of  Dr. 
Johnson  of  which  he  tells  us? 

But  we  must  take  this  book  for  what  it  really  is.  Four 
rears  ago,  at  the  entreaty  of  his  children,  he  wrote  down 
tor  them  the  story  of  his  life,  as  he  could  then  recaU  it,  and 
printed  it  for  a  small  private  circle  of  his  ftiends.  In  his 
eighty-fourth  year,  he  is  induced  to  give  it  a  wider  range,  and 
publishes  it  for  the  world.  It  is  singularly  open  in  its  con- 
*  Reeollectioni  of  Past  Life.  By  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart. 


fidences,  and  wins  up>on  us  like  a  personal  narrative  which 
we  listen  to  from  an  old  man’s  lips.  His  has  been  a  happy 
and  successful  life.  He  has  known  tlie  two  great  worlds 
of  men  and  books,  and  to  his  energy  and  his  tact  he  has 
owed  the  knowledge.  A  kindly  nature  and  a  courtly  man¬ 
ner  have  made  him  friends  on  every  side.  Unbroken 
health,  sufficient  ibrtune,  and  a  fair  fame,  have  all  been 
his. 

Sir  Heniy  Holland  was  bom  in  1788,  at  Knntsford, — 
that  little  Cheshire  town  so  well  known  to  us  all  by  the  name 
of  “  Cranford.”  He  was  educated  at  Newcastle  and  at 
Bristol,  and  his  master.  Dr.  Estlin,  was  no  doubt  the  same 
Dr.  Estlin  who  was  Coleridge’s  early  friend,  and  who  near¬ 
ly  made  a  Unitarian  minister  of  him.  After  leaving  Bris¬ 
tol,  Henry  Holland  went  to  Liverpool,  to  the  office,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  of  Mr.  Ashton  Yates,  and  there  he  was  to  have 
become  a  merchant.  But  the  fates  interposed ;  he  left 
Liverpool  and  merchandise  tor  Glasgow  and  metaphysics, 
and  after  attending  courses  there  ana  at  Edinburgh,  he  was 
fairly  launched  into  the  medical  profession.  He  was 
already  an  author.  He  had  been  at  only  eighteen  years 
of  age  entrusted  by  the  Boanl  of  Agriculture  with  the  task 
of  drawing  up  a  Rejxjrt  on  Cheshire.  He  accomplished  the 
work  during  a  Glasgow  vacation,  and  received  two  hundred 
pounds  as  a  reward.  A  little  later  and  he  had  contributed 
some  most  important  chapters  to  Sir  George  Mackenzie’s 
“  Travels  in  Iceland,”  and  his  marked  literary  ability  was 
now  well  recognized. 

In  1812  he  travelled  in  Albania,  and  on  his  return  he 
published  the  account  of  his  tour.  It  was  then  (though  we 
do  not  see  it  mentioned  in  these  “  Recollections”)  that  he 
brought  back  tliat  curious  letter  from  Ali  Pasha  to  Lord 
Byron,  which  begins  “  Carissime,”  and  ends  by  telling  him 
he  has  just  had  six  hundred  people  shot  before  his  face. 

Henceforth  the  life  of  Sir  Henry  Holland  (he  received 
his  baronetcy  in  1853)  was  the  life  of  a  laborious  profes¬ 
sional  man.  He  was  perhaps  the  best  known,  certainly  the 
molt  aristocratic,  of  London  doctors.  In  the  fourth  year 
of  his  London  practice  his  income,  he  tells  us,  already 
exceeded  £  1,200,  and  he  then  resolved  never  to  allow  it  to 
exceed  £5,000.  He  wisely  determined  to  maintain  the 
health,  which  is  all-important  to  success,  by  not  pressing 
work  beyond  a  certain  point.  He  would  still  enjoy  society ; 
he  would  still  write  reviews  for  the  Edinburgh  and  the 
Quarterly ;  above  all,  he  would  still  refresh  mind  and  body 
by  foreign  travel.  And  his  travels  led  him  into  almost 
every  region  of  the  world.  One  year  he  is  at  the  Gulf  of 
Cattciro,  another  at  the  Red  River ;  and  each  time,  as  he 
observes,  his  visit  was  followed  by  an  insurrection  not  long 
after.  He  mentions  the  coincidence  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
rejoins,  “  Pray,  Sir  Henry,  may  I  ask  what  is  your  direction 
of  travel  this  year  ?  ” 

From  1830  to  1848  w.os,  we  learn,  the  busiest  period  of 
his  life;  but  even  then  he  can  always  find  time  for  kind¬ 
nesses  to  his  friends.  Tom  Moore  has  told  us  how,  in  1831, 
being  ill  for  about  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  sent  for  Dr. 
Holland,  who  prescribed  for  him  and  would  take  no  lee. 
A'isiting  patients  in  the  country  was  the  most  serious  tax 
upon  his  time ;  and  a  journey  to  Brougham  Hall,  in  the 
middle  of  a  cold  December,  which  Lord  Brougham  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  take,  and  which  cost  three  nights  of  travel, 
still  dwells  unpleasantly  on  his  memory. 

AVe  will  now  turn  from  Sir  Henry  Holland  himself  to 
some  of  the  distinguished  men  of  whom  he  speaks.  There 
are  fewer  good  anecdotes  in  the  book  than  we  had  a  right 
to  expect ;  but  there  are  many  valuable  and  interesting 
estimates  of  character.  The  sketches  are  slight,  but  tlie 
leading  traits  are  clearly  and  firmly  marked.  There  is 
Lord  Melbourne,  with  his  kindly  nature  and  his  rustic 
speech,  —  so  outwardly  careless,  so  deeply  conscientious,  — 
now  joking  about  the  bishops,  who  would  die  to  plague 
him,  now  speaking  of  the  Queen  with  a  loyal  afl'ection 
which  touched  all  who  heard  him. 

Of  Lord  Palmerston  we  learn  that  his  power  of  ignoring 
pain  was  always  most  remarkable.  He  would  not  give  in, 
—  gout  or  no  gout,  he  would  work  away  at  his  official 
papers,  which  lay  in  heaps  on  the  floor  and  tables  of  his 
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room.  His  interest  in  scientific  matters,  and  Ids  quick 
apprehension  of  the  nature  and  value  of  any  new  discovery, 
were  very  (ireat ;  and  his  happy,  easy  temperament  con¬ 
trasted  strongly  with  Lord  Aberdeen’s,  who  “  was  wanting 
in  that  eliistieity  of  body  and  spirit  so  influential  in  a 
public  career.” 

Sir  Henrv  Holland  had  travelled  abroad  with  Queen 
Caroline  (when  Princess  of  Wales),  and  knew  her  curiously- 
ndngled  ({ualities.  He  says,  “  There  was  a  strange  sort  of 
irrational  bravery  ”  about  her,  “  leading  her  to  disregard 
all  common  precautions,  not  solely  in  reference  to  public 
opinion,  but  even  where  personal  risk  and  suffering  were 
concerned.  She  had  certain  talents  and  quick  perceptions, 
as  well  as  some  really  generous  aftections.’’  In  the  spring 
of  1831  he  was  summoned  to  a  house  in  Holies  Street,  and 
there,  suffering  from  severe  gastric  lever,  was  a  young  man. 
This  was  Prince  Louis  Napoleon ;  and  his  recovery  was 
due  to  “  a  good  constitution  and  great  calmness  of  temper.” 
Forty  years  later  the  same  physician  visited  the  same 
patient  again  at  Chiselhurst. 

Byron,  whom  Sir  Henry  also  knew,  “was  not  a  man 
with  whom  it  was  easy  to  cultivate  frientlship.  He  had 
that  double  or  conflicting  nature,  well  pictured  by  Dante, 
which  rendered  difficult  any  close  or  continued  relations 
with  him.” 

Rogers  was  “  the  arbiter  in  many  of  the  literary  contro¬ 
versies  and  quarrels  of  his  day,”  but  “  in  society  his  most 
severe  sarcasms  were  often  hidden  under  honeyed  phrases, 
leaving  them  obvious  to  others,  while  undetected  by  those 
whose  foibles  he  assailed.” 

No  one  is  better  described  than  Madame  de  Stael,  who 
was  in  London  in  1814.  She  had  a  certain  “  wit  of 
speech,”  and  an  insatiable  vanity.  She  was  “  curiously 
demonstrative  of  her  arms,”  which  she  believed  to  be  the 
handsomest  part  of  her  body,  ami  was  constantly  twisting 
a  piece  of  paper  in  order  to  display  them  to  the  fullest  ad¬ 
vantage.  Speaking  of  ghosts,  she  was  wont  to  say,  “  Je 
n’y  crois  pas,  mais  je  les  crains.” 

Perhaps,  however,  there  is  no  more  interesting  chapter 
than  that  which  compares  the  society  of  to-day  with  the 
society  of  fifty  years  ago.  When  Sir  Henry  Holland 
glances  (to  use  Gray’s  expression)  “  with  forward  and  re¬ 
verted  eyes  ”  on  the  present  and  the  past,  he  is  not  quite 
sure  that  we  are  the  better  for  the  changes  that  have 
occurred.  The  London  world  is  overcrowded,  and  in  some 
sense  deteriorated.  The  “  happier  refinements  of  society  ” 
arc  stifled  by  mobs  of  jHJople.  The  “  wits  ”  are  lost  in  the 
multitude,  or  hide  themselves  by  anonymous  writing.  The 
classical  scholar  is  no  longer  held  in  the  old  estimation. 
Even  the  best  English  literature  is  neglected,  and  “  Para¬ 
dise  Lost  ”  is  ratlicr  a  name  than  a  reality  to  the  ordinary 
reader.  There  is  an  “  extravagant  multiplication  of 
societies  and  institutions  of  every  kind,  dividing  and  sub¬ 
dividing  all  the  concerns  of  human  life.”  There  are  too 
many  clubs,  and  there  is  a  growing  vanity  for  accumulating 
scientific  titles.  All  life  is  faster  than  it  was,  and  even 
country  houses  are  less  pleasant  than  of  old.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  now  a  wider  diffusion  of  wealth  and  iiifoi^ 
ination ;  the  newspapers  and  the  periodical  literature  gen¬ 
erally  are  abler  and  mure  important,  and  there  is  a  vast 
increase  in  scientific  knowledge. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  would  seem  that  life  is  better  for 
the  m.any,  but  less  agreeable  for  the  few.  The  middle 
classes  have  been  “  levelling  up,”  and  the  upper  classes 
hardly  exert  the  influence  they  once  had,  and  might  still 
have  again,  among  men  of  science  and  of  letters.  Holland 
House  has  become  legendarv  in  the  pages  of  Macaulay  and 
of  Talfourd.  Lansdowne  House  is  no  longer  what  it  was. 
A  distinguished  author  from  Paris  or  Berlin  may  now  pass 
through  Lomlon,  and  receive  no  greeting  from  those  who 
hold  the  highest  place  and  possess  the  greatest  wealth.  It 
was  otherwise  when  Sir  Henry  Holland  was  young,  and  it 
is  natural  that  some  undertone  of  regret  should  mingle 
with  liis  “  Recollections  ”  of  the  past 

But  we  must  lay  down  this  pleasant  rambling  book,  with 
its  frank  ctrotisms  and  its  observant  shrewdness.  We  are 
glai  that  it  has  been  published,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
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own  interest,  but  because  it  will  hereafter  remind  us  of  one 
who  is  himself  eminent  in  many  ways,  and  whose  varied 
acquirements  gained  the  friendship  of  some  of  the  moj{ 
distinguished  men  that  his  country  has  known. 


BREVLV. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “FRIENDS  IN  COUNCIL.” 

In  domestic  rule,  esteem  is  more  potent  than  indulgence, 
or  even  than  forbearance.  When  l)oy§  or  girls  go  wron" 
a  very  freejuent  cause  is  that  thev  are  not  esteemed  at 
home,  or  fancy  they  are  not.  lliis  esteem  must  be 
genuine ;  it  cannot  be  pretended  or  counterfeited.  Hence, 
in  a  governing  person  there  are  few  qualities  so  valuable 
as  readiness  to  appreciate  merits,  or  ingenuity  in  discover¬ 
ing  them,  especially  the  latter.  In  every  large  faiiiilv,  nr 
small  circle  of  friends,  there  is  generally  some  very  difficult 
person  to  understand.  Tliis  person  is  often  cxceedinTlv 
troublesome,  and,  to  use  a  common  expression,  very  “trt^ 
ing.”  His  or  her  merits  (for  he  or  she  is  sure  to  have 
some)  have  not  been  found  out.  Find  them  out  and  appre¬ 
ciate  them :  a  great  deal  of  the  trouble  of  dealing  with 
that  person  will  be  removed.  The  value  of  imagin.ition, 
in  domestic  government,  is  very  great.  If  we  could  have 
statistics  on  the  subject,  we  should  find,  I  think,  that  the 
children  of  unimaginative  people  are  particularly  prone  to 
go  wrong. 

It  may  be  noted  as  a  curious  fact,  that  a  real  belief  in 
unreal  merits  will  serve  the  purpose.  An  illustration  of 
this  is  afforded  in  a  work  of  fiction.  In  “David  Coppe^ 
field  ”  my  aunt’s  belief  in  Mr.  Dick’s  sagacity  saves  that 
poor  man,  and  properly  saves  him,  from  becoming  the 
inmate  of  a  madhouse. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  books  written  about  old 
age  ;  but  to  my  mind  they  are  for  the  most  part  eminently 
unsatisfactory.  It  is  rather  an  offensive  word  to  use,  espe¬ 
cially  considering  the  greatness  of  the  writers  who  have 
treated  the  subject,  but  their  lucubrations  seem  to  me  to  be 
twaddly.  They  dilate  upon  the  comforts  of  old  age ;  and 
what  they  say  ajtplies  scarcely  to  anybody,  for  where  is  the 
old  man  who  admits  to  himself  that  he  is  old  V  Indeed,  an 
old  man  often  feels  that  he  is  younger  than  when  he  was 
wh.at  is  called  young. 

Tlie  world  exclaims  (that  is  the  young  world),  IIow  cm 
men  whose  expectation  of  life  is,  according  to  the  calcula¬ 
tions  of  an  insurance  office,  only  five  years  at  the  most, 
commit  themselves  to  a  policy  which  will  need  generations 
to  be  carried  out  in  all  its  fulness  ?  and  how  can  they  ^ndc^ 
take  undertakings  of  which  they  cannot  expect  to  see  the 
budding,  much  less  the  fruitage  ?  But  all  history  denies 
the  validity  of  this  remark.  Several  of  the  greatest  things 
in  art,  in  science,  in  literature,  in  arms,  and  in  policy,  have 
been  done,  or  begun,  by  old  men. 

Tlie  poets  and  other  writers  of  fiction  have  been  much 
truer  to  real  life  in  this  matter,  than  the  essayists  and  the 
moralists.  Most  of  these  writers  have  depicted  fiery  old 
men  who  have  shown  the  utmost  resolve  at  tne  latest  periods 
of  life.  Moreover,  both  in  liistory  and  in  fiction,  men  have 
been  described  and  depicted  commencing  vast  undert-akings, 
and  putting  the  seal  to  an  arduous  course  of  policy,  when 
laboring  under  mortal  sickness,  which  is  surely  an  equivar 
lent  to  old  age.  For  fellness  of  purpose  commend  me  to  an 
old  man.  Perhaps  the  causes  of  this  fcllness  are  that  he 
has  outlived  sentiment ;  has  acquired  a  great  distrust  of  the 
world ;  and,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose 
by  any  minor  considerations. 

Again,  both  the  physical  and  the  mental  powers  of  old  men 
are  greatly  underrated  by  the  young  and  the  middle-aged. 
It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  they  cannot  see  as  well ;  cannot 
ride  as  well';  cannot  find  their  wiiy  across  the  country  « 
well  as  younger  men.  But  how  little  these  small  disqualifr 
c.ations  have  to  do  with  the  gre.'it  events  of  life !  Judgments 
almost  always  strengthened  by  increase  of  years.  Resolution 
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is  as  often  increased  as  diminished.  And,  to  meet  the  main 
delusion  which  besets  the  minds  of  the  young  when  talking 
of  the  old,  it  may  be  observed  that  men,  even  in  extreme 
old  world,  care  as  much  for  the 

world  and  even  take  more  interest  in  the  future  of  the 
world!  than  the  very  young  man  who  sees  the  world  open- 
iag  before  him,  and  tmnks  that  be  is  to  do  great  things  in 

If  I  am  right  in  what  I  have  said  above,  the  moral  to  be 
drawn  is,  that  you  rob  a  State  of  some  of  its  most  precious 
materials  for  thought  and  action  when  you  place  a  bar,  by 
reason  of  age,  against  the  employment  of  old  men  even  in 
those  situations  and  those  commands  which  some  people 
fancy  can  only  be  well  tilled  or  wisely  undertaken  by 
those  who  are  comparatively  young. 

A  good  maxim  for  worldly  men,  is  to  be  veiy  chary  of 
offendin''  those  persons  whom  they  observe  to  have  good 
memories,  llevenge  is  chiefly  a  function  of  good  memory. 
You  cannot  ex|)ect  those  persons  who  remember  well  to  be 
as  forgiving  as  other  men.  Memory  is  a  faculty  which  has, 
comparatively  speaking,  but  little  choice  in  the  exercise  of 
its  functions.  It  would  surprise  men  of  feeble  memories  if 
they  could  know  wi.h  what  clearness  and  intensity  a  long- 
])ast  injury  or  insult  comes  back  to  the  mind  and  soul  of  a 
man  of  potent  memoiy.  lie  flushes  up  with  anger  at  the 
reuiemlrance,  as  he  did  at  the  first  reception  of  the  insult 
r  tlie  injury.  He  must  be  a  man  of  extraordinary  sweet¬ 
ness  of  disposition  if  he  can  always  continue  to  forgive. 
In  short,  with  the  majority  of  mankind,  forgiveness  is  but  a 
form  of  forgetfulness. 

There  is  a  common  error  in  reference  to  a  quotation  con¬ 
stantly  made  about  style.  Button  is  made  to  say,  “  The 
style  is  tlie  man.”  Whereas  what  he  did  say  was,  “  The 
style  is  of  the  man.”  And  you  might  as  justly  say  the 
handwriting  is  “  of  the  man,”  or  his  mode  of  walking  is 
“of  the  man,”  simply  meaning  thtit  these  functions  are 
very  significant  as  to  the  nature  of  the  man.  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted,  that  hardly  any  thing  is  more  signi¬ 
ficant  of  that  nature  than  the  style  of  his  writing. 

1  presume  to  think  that  several  of  those  persons  who 
have  great  reputations  in  the  world  for  their  style  of  writ¬ 
ing,  are  singular  examples  of  a  bad  style  of  writing.  Take 
Tacitus,  for  instance ;  he  is,  to  my  mind,  an  eminently  bad 
writer.  Three  scholars  were  lately  employed  in  translating 
a  passage  from  Tacitus.  They  had  mustered  the  passage 
tburou'ghly ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  made  intelligible  to  the 
English  reader  without  great  additions  and  large  explana¬ 
tions.  Now,  fur  a  style  to  be  good,  I  maintain  that  the 
language  should  be  easily  translatable  into  another 
language. 

GiblMQ  affords  another  instance  of  a  great  writer  hav¬ 
ing  a  very  inferior  style  of  writing.  Before  you  can  thor- 
ou'jhly  understand  many  of  his  sentences,  you  have  to  un¬ 
veil  the  sneer,  or  to  recollect  the  allusion  which  gives  pith 
and  force  to  the  sentence. 

The  style  which  deals  in  long  sentences,  or  in  short 
sentences,  or  indeed  which  has  any  trick  in  it,  is  a  bad 
style. 

The  best  thing  which,  to  my  mind,  has  been  ever  said 
about  style,  was  said  in  a  metaphorical  way,  the  writer  de¬ 
claring  that  the  style  should,  as  it  were,  involve  and  display 
the  subject-matter  as  the  drapery  in  a  consummate  statue 
folds  over  and  around  the  figure.  The  man  who  has  one 
style  of  writing,  which  he  applies  to  all  the  various  aspects  of 
the  subjects  he  writes  about,  is  a  bad  writer.  To  exemplify 
this  by  the  question  of  whether  long  sentences  or  short  sen¬ 
tences  should  be  used,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  nature  of 
the  subject  ought  to  govern  the  length  of  the  sentence.  Here, 
to  get  the  fulness  of  the  sense  of  what  you  are  saying,  a 
I !  short  sentence  is  required,  which  makes  the  statement  clear 
’id  concise  :  there,  with  the  same  object  in  view,  you  have 
-'produce  a  long  sentence,  with  many  clauses,  and  with 
I'  ll  parenthesis,  because  the  subject  requires  it,  and  the' 
"'"I'l  of  the  reader  is  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  badance  un- 
the  sentence  comes  weightily  to  a  conclusion. 


Easy  reading  is  the  thing  to  be  aimed  at.  The  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  reader  is  always  to  be  kept  in  mind.  You  la¬ 
mentably  fail  in  writing  if  you  add  by  your  style  one  jot  of 
difficulty  to  the  difficulty  inherent  in  the  subject  of  which 
you  are  treating.  There  are  cruel  writers  in  the  world,  who 
hartlly  ever  seem  to  think  of  their  poor  readers,  and  who 
■write  as  if  it  were  a  fine  thing  to  add  complexity  of  style 
to  the  difficulty  of  the  subject.  They  have  their  reward. 
The  busy  world  has  no  time  to  give  to  their  vagaries  of 
style ;  and  surely  it  is  a  signal  instance  of  failure,  when  a 
man  ceases  to  make  his  meaning  clear  to  the  great  m.ajori- 
ty  of  his  fellow-countrymen  who  understand  the  words 
uiat  he  uses,  but  are  grievously  puzzled  by  the  collocation 
of  these  wonls,  or  by  the  omission  of  certain  words  that 
ought  to  be  there. 

It  is  a  bold  thing  for  an  author  to  write  about  style ;  but 
one  may  perceive  errors  and  deficiencies  without  being  able 
to  rectify  them  in  one’s  own  conduct. 

I  cannot  help  atlding  a  sort  of  postscript  to  this  short  es¬ 
say  ;  and  it  is,  that  learned  and  thoughtfnl  men  who  have 
much  to  say  to  the  world,  which  the  world  would  be  the 
better  for  its  being  said  to  them,  are  laboring  under  a 
great  mistake  if  they  suppose  that  the  humblest  anil  the  least 
eilucated  of  the  common  people,  are  not  able  tocompreheui 
great  itleas,  to  sympathize  with  grand  emotions,  and  even  to 
master  a  long-continued  series  of  facts,  if  only  these  things 
are  communicated  to  them  in  language  the  order  and  method 
of  which  do  not  add  any  difficulty  of  comprehension.  We 
are  now  entering  upon  a  new  and  enlarged  system  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Tills  will  give  the  people  of  tois  country  a  great 
means  of  understanding  the  meaning  of  words.  Let  the 
authors  of  this  country  take  care  so  to  write,  that  they  may 
be  well  understood. 
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The  Sultan  has  appointed  a  Christian,  Vahen  EfTendi, 
to  be  Minister  of  I’ublic  Instruction  in  Turkey. 

The  Court  Journal  says  that  a  poem  on  the  subject  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales’s  illness,  from  the  pen  of  the  Poet 
Laureate,  is  expected  to  appear  in  February. 

The  Issy  fort,  near  Paris,  has  been  sold  for  about  two 
thousand  dollars,  being  considered  useless.  'This  is  consid¬ 
erably  below  the  cost  of  the  projectiles  thrown  on  it. 

It  is  stated  by  the  Rien  Public  that  on  New  Y’ear’s  day. 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  sent  a  message,  expressive  of  good 
wishes,  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  at  (Jhiselhurst. 

PnisCE  Bismarck  received  as  a  Christmas  present 
from  the  Emperor  William  a  chateau  named  Schwarfz- 
Schloss,  situated  in  Pomerania.  It  is  valued  at  a  million 
thalers. 

A  XEW  paper  is  announced  in  London,  to  be  c.alled  Wo¬ 
man.  It  is  to  be  a  weekly  journal,  cmlxKlying  female  inter¬ 
ests  from  a  social,  educational,  domestic,  and  almost  every 
other  point  of  view. 

Dcring  the  high  wind  in  Paris  last  month  Count  de 
Laredan  was  killed  by  a  chimney-vKit  falling  on  his  head  in 
the  street.  Strange  to  say  his  fatner  was  killed  by  a  simi- 
hu'  accident  in  1850. 

Some  idea  of  the  straits  to  which  many  of  the  French 
refugees  are  reduced  may  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  a 
well-known  military  oflicer  is  now  performing  the  humble 
functions  of  a  porter  in  London,  and  that  an  ariixte  of  rep¬ 
utation  is  selling  flowers  in  the  public  streets  of  tliat  city. 

The  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Liverpool  press 
were  lately  made  the  victims  of  a  cheap  ho.ix.  An  adver¬ 
tisement  appeared  in  the  local  papers,  announcing  a  lecture 
in  the  Concert  Hall  on  a  subject  of  great  interest.  ’ITie 
name  of  the  chairman  was  given,  and  cards  of  invitation 
were  sent  to  the  difl'erent  newspaper  offices  in  Liverixml. 
The  reporters  and  the  chairman  were  the  only  gentlemen 
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present;  and  the  latter,  havin"  waited  for  some  time, 
stated  that  he  was  afraid  a  hoax  had  been  j^rpetrated,  as 
the  subject  to  be  lectured  upon  was  “  The  Keclamation  of 
the  Desert  of  Sahara.” 

A  SUBSCRIPTION  is  beinjt  got  up  in  Paris  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  two  little  boys,  nephews  or  grand-nephews  of  Balzac, 
who,  born  and  resident  in  Alsace,  will  now  have  to  go  to 
German  schools  unless  enou;fh  money  can  be  collected  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  their  education  in  France.  French¬ 
men  have  had  all  the  lessons  in  German  that  they  care  to 
have  at  present. 

An  unambitious  gentleman  by  the  name  of  George 
Richardson,  wine-merchant,  of  Salisbury,  England,  has 
been  fined  one  hundred  pounds  by  the  local  magistrates  for 
refusing  to  serve  the  office  of  mayor,  to  which  he  was  elected 
on  the  9th  of  November  last.  Mr.  Richardson  would 
never  do  for  an  American  mayor.  A  well-brought-up 
American  mayor  would  rather  (he  than  not  stick  to  his 
post. 

An  interesting  letter  from  Warren  Hastings  to  Sir  Isaac 
Heard  was  sold  the  other  day  at  an  auction  in  London. 
It  notified  the  writer’s  desire  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Lord 
Nelson  :  —  “lam  most  anxious  to  pay  that  respect  to  his 
revered  memory;  and  if  a  place  for  that  purpose  may  be 
allowed  a  man  of  no  ‘  degree,  dignity,  nor  quality,’  I  shall 
have  a  double  satisfaction,  if  I  can  also  obtain  it  from 
your  allotment.”  This  relic  fetched  four  pounds. 

The  doctrine  of  chance  has  been  fully  borne  out  by  the 
Rothschilds  of  Paris,  'fhe  firm  possesses  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  houses  in  different  quarters  of  the  city,  and  yet 
strange  to  say,  not  one  of  them  was  touched  by  the  Prussian 
shells  or  the  Communist  petroleum.  In  gratitude  for  this 
extraordinary  exemption,  the  Brothers  Rothschild  have  re¬ 
solved  to  remit  to  all  their  tenants  who  may  have  been  in¬ 
jured  by  the  siege,  the  whole  of  the  year’s  rent  of  1870. 

The  Paris  theatrical  papers  announce  the  death,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-six,  of  M.  Mardchalle,  a  dramatist,  who  had 
at  one  time  been  a  cook.  “He  was  a  better  cook  than 
Alexandre  Dumas,”  says  one  eulogist ;  and  it  appears  that 
he  was  not  a  very  bad  playwright.  But  unfortunately  for 
him,  his  plays  had  just  enough  success  to  take  him  away 
from  the  restaurant  which  he  at  one  time  conducted  with 

Srofit,  and  not  success  enough  to  enable  him  to  live.  He 
id  not,  it  is  true,  expire  until  the  age  of  eighty-six ;  but 
in  the  meanwhile  his  career  had  been  an  unfortunate  one, 
and  he  died  poor. 

An  English  writer  says  that  private  libraries  are  almost 
out  of  date.  Books  have  become  too  numerous  to  keep, 
and  few  will  take  the  trouble  of  sorting  them.  London 
houses  are  too  small.  Great  family  houses  in  the  country 
are  inhabited  but  for  so  short  a  time  of  the  year  by  their 
owners  that  the  taste  for  enriching  them  witli  mighty 
collections  of  books  is  now  rare.  And,  besides,  the  facili¬ 
ties  now  afforded  to  the  reader  by  the  improvements  of  late 
years  in  circulating-library  arrangements  really  supersede 
almost  all  necessity  for  books,  except  of  reference.  Spe¬ 
cial  libraries,  devoted  to  some  particular  subject,  are  still  to 
be  found  on  private  shelves ;  general  libraries  are  almost 
banished  to  clubs  and  institutions. 

With  the  growth  of  modern  society,  says  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  the  race  of  wits  has  become  extinct,  or  nearly  so. 
The  appearance  of  a  n‘al  wit  at  a  London  dinner-table 
would  excite  as  much  sensation  as  the  appearance  of  a  bus¬ 
tard  in  Piccadilly.  There  are  no  Luttrells  or  Sydney 
Smiths  to  be  found  in  tlie  United  Kingdom  at  the  present 
moment,  and  it  is  curious  to  speculate  on  the  causes  which 
have  fnghtened  tliem  away.  The  increased  dimensions  of 
the  London  world  are  generally  supposed  to  have  drowned 
individuality  and  led  to  a  deterioration  of  all  that  made  so¬ 
ciety  pleasant  a  few  years  ago.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  in  the  vast  mob  which  now  throngs  to  London  during 
tlie  season,  only  the  rich  and  boisterous  attract  attention  by 
glitter  and  noise,  while  the  more  refined  intellects  that  once 
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exercised  an  influence  over  social  gatherings  are  either  lost 
in  the  crowd  or  shun  it  altv/gether.  But  added  to  this  it 
the  fact  that  society  has  lost  its  leaders  ;  not  only  are  tlie 
wits  gone,  but  those  who  fostered  them  have  departed  tea 
Surely,  this  is  a  gloomy  state  of  things. 

It  has  only  recently  been  discovered  what  almost  inej. 
haustible  mineral  wealth  the  soil  of  eastern  Siberia  con¬ 
ceals,  and  that  in  the  district  of  the  River  Amour,  Russia 
possesses'  a  gold-field  which  explorers  of  those  parts  are 
inclined  to  consider  the  richest  in  the  world.  Gold-wasliin» 
and  gold-digging  is  going  on  in  the  tributaries  of  the 
Russo-Chinese  frontier  stream  and  their  valleys,  and  repavs 
the  persons  engaged  in  it  so  abundantly  that  laborers  earn 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  rubles  in  silver  per  day 
and  companies  of  diggers  on  the  Olakouta  find  as  a  rule 
from  seven  to  eight,  but  in  some  cases  as  much  as  seventy 
and  even  one  hundred,  pounds  of  gold  per  day.  The 
River  Sega  is  still  more  productive,  and  has  yielded  to  one 
company  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  in  one  dav. 
These  two  rivers  are  the  richest,  but  by  no  means  the  only 
gold-producing  tributaries  of  the  Amour.  Geologists  have 
found  that  the  Tablona  Mountains,  from  which  the  River 
Sega  springs,  contain  various  kinds  of  mineral  treasures  — 
gold,  silver,  and  especially  great  masses  of  iron,  which 
promise  in  time  to  secure  to  Russia  an  extensive  and  re¬ 
munerative  iron  manufacture. 

In  the  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts,  M.  Gamier,  the  architect 
of  the  new  Opera,  raises  his  voice  against  an  abuse  which  is 
not  confined  to  Paris,  but  ofl'ends  the  eye  in  every  capital 
The  huge  placards  and  inscriptions  of  enterprising  adTe^ 
Users  have,  says  M.  Gamier,  a  coirupting  influence  on  the 
public  taste ;  and  he  sees  a  convincing  proof  of  this  in  the 
met  that  numbers  of  people,  at  first  shocked,  have  ended  hr 
accustoming  themselves  to  the  hideous  lines  and  colors 
the  announcements  stuck  and  painted  on  the  walls.  M. 
Gamier,  besides  constituting  himself  the  champion  of  the 
public  in  this  matter,  addresses  to  the  municipal  authorities 
of  Paris  an  excellent  argument  on  his  own  behalf.  Mr. 
Cobden,  provoked  by  a  duelist,  wrote  a  letter  informing  him 
that  he  “  paid  his  taxes  to  be  protected  against  ruthans.” 
M.  Garnier’s  object  in  paving  his  taxes  is,  it  appears,  to  be 
protected  against  the  frightful  devices  of  mural  advertisers. 
“  I  have  a  right,”  he  says,  “  to  claim  that  the  city  I  live  is 
shall  be  clean,  well-kept,  agreeable  to  the  eye,  adorned  here 
and  there  with  a  little  art ;  and  I  consider  my  money  wasted 
when  I  find  the  public  walls  disfigured  by  the  coarse  and 
clumsy  inscriptions  of  insolent  adverUsers.”  A  Boston,  i 
New  iTork  or  a  Philadelphia  tax-payer  might  have  written 
this. 

An  exhibition  is  preparing  at  St.  Petersburg  which  will 
throw  all  the  known  collections  of  gems  into  the  shade, 
It  is  that  of  the  jewels  of  the  Russian  crown.  First  u 
beauty  comes  the  great  Orloff  diamond,  which  surmoonti 
the  sceptre.  Like  the  koh-i-noor,  it  is  one  of  the  Roral 
jewels  of  the  East,  but  the  error  of  making  it  a  brilliant  iiai 
been  avoided  by  the  Russian  lapidaries,  and  its  weight  ii 
Uius  preserved,  while  the  English  jewel  has  lost  more  than 
half  its  original  value.  After  this  we  are  to  see  the  Polar 
star,  a  diamond  of  exquisite  beauty,  bought  by  the  Emperof 
Paul  for  one  hundred  thousand  rubles,  and  ^e  jewel  ones 
belonging  to  the  Shah  of  Persia,  with  a  mystic  inscrintioa 
engraven  on  its  side.  The  Imperial  crown  may  be  called  a 
dome  of  diamonds,  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  which  in  R- 
lievedby  an  enormous  raby  on  the  summit;  the  globe 
surmounted  with  a  sapphire,  which  has  become  traditional 
in  Russia  as  emblematic  of  any  object  which  is  to  be  re^ 
ed  as  beyond  all  price.  The  coronet  of  the  Empress  is  d 
exquisite  form,  composed  entirely  of  diamonds  of  equal  six 
ana  lustre,  a  marvel  of  beauty  and  skilful  workmansh 
Besides  these  priceless  oljects,  the  rich  and  costly  jewels 
be  worn  on  State  occasions  are  innumerable.  Russia  hR 
been  drawing  for  centuries  upon  Persia,  India,  and  Tnrkev 
and  adding  to  this  hoard  kept  from  profane  sight  at  the 
Winter  Pmace,  watched  by  sentries  day  and  night  The 
present  emperor,  however,  is  said  to  prefer  the  crystals  i 
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bis  own  Siberian  mines,  so  delicately  tinted  blue,  "reen,  and 
violet,  and  has  bt“en  for  a  Ion"  time  past  a  purchaser  of  the 
finest  diamonds  to  form  their  appropriate  setting. 

Th*  AUpi’meine  Zeitung  gives  some  interesting  particu¬ 
lars  as  to  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  over  the  world.  In 
Palestine  they  have  long  been  reduced  to  a  very  small 
proportion  of  their  former  numbers.  They  arc  now  most 
numerous  in  the  northern  part  of  Africa,  between  Morocco 
and  Egypt  (where,  especially  in  the  Barbary  States,  they 
form  the  chief  element  of  the  population),  and  in  that  strip 
of  Europe  which  extends  from  the  lower  Danube  to  the 
Baltic.  In  the  latter  region  there  are  about  four  million 
Jews,  most  of  whom  are  of  the  middle  class  among  the 
Slaronic  nationalities,  while  in  the  whole  of  western 
Europe  there  are  not  one  hundred  thousand  of  them.  In 
consequence  of  European  migrations,  descendants  of  these 
Jews  nave  settled  in  America  and  Australia,  where  they 
are  already  multiplying  in  the  large  commercial  towns  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  Europe,  and  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  Christian  population.  The  Jewish  settlers  in 
northern  Africa  are  also  increasing  so  much  that  they  con¬ 
i'  ftantly  spread  farther  to  the  soutli.  Timbuctoo  has,  since 
1858,  been  inhabited  by  a  Jewish  colony  of  traders.  The 
other  Jews  in  Africa  are  the  Ealaschas,  or  Abyssinian  black 
Jews,  and  a  few  European  Jews  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  There  are  numerous  Jewish  colonies  in  Yemen  and 
Xedschran,  in  western  Arabia.  It  has  long  been  known 
that  there  are  Jews  in  Persia  and  the  countries  on  the 
Euphrates;  in  the  Turcoman  countries  they  inhabit  the 
four  fortresses  of  Schcrisebs,  Kitab,  Schamatan,  and  Urta 
Kurgan,  and  thirty  small  villages,  residin"  in  a  separate 
quarter,  but  treated  on  an  equal  footin"  wim  the  other  in¬ 
habitants,  though  they  have  to  pay  higher  taxes.  There 
are  also  Jews  in  China,  and  in  Cochin  China  there  are 
both  white  and  black  Jews.  Tlie  white  Jews  have  a 
tradition,  according  to  which  in  the  year  70  a.d.  their  an¬ 
cestors  were  ten  thousand  Jews,  who  settled  at  Cranganore, 
on  the  coast  of  Malab.ar,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Jerusalem.  The  Jews  remained  at  Cranganore 
until  1565,  when  they  were  driven  into  the  interior  Sy  the 
Portuguese.  Tlie  black  settlers  are  supposed  to  be  native 
proselytes,  and  have  a  special  synagogue  of  their  own. 

Mb.  T.  a.  Wise,  in  Nature,  gives  a  very  interestin" 
description  of  the  method  employed  by  the  n.atives  of 
Bengal  for  making  ice  at  the  town  of  Ilooghly,  near 
Calcutta.  The  natives  commence  their  preparations  by 
marking  out  a  rectangular  ])icce  of  ground  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long  by  twenty  broad,  in  an  easterly  and 
westerly  direction,  from  which  the  soil  is  removed  to  the 
depth  of  two  feet.  This  excavation  b  smoothed,  and  is 
allowed  to  remain  exposed  to  the  sun  to  dry,  when  rice 
straw  m  small  sheaves  is  laid  in  an  oblique  direction  in  the 
holLw,  with  louse  straw  upon  the  top,  to  the  depth  of  a 
fuot  and  a  half,  leaving  its  surface  half  a  foot  below  that  of 
the  ground.  Numerous  beds  of  this  kind  are  formed,  with 
narrow  pathways  between  them,  in  which  large  earthen 
water-jars  are  sunk  in  the  ground  for  the  convenience  of 
having  water  near,  to  611  the  shallow,  unglazed  earthen 
Vessels  in  which  it  is  to  be  frozen.  These  dishes  are  nine 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  top,  diminishing  to  four  and  three- 
tenths  inches  at  the  bottom,  one  and  three-tenths  deep,  and 
three  tenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  and  are  so  porous  as 
to  become  moist  throughout  when  water  is  put  into  them, 
bunng  the  day  the  hxtse  straw  in  the  beds  above  the 
•heaves  b  occasionly  turned  up,  so  that  the  whole  may  be 
kept  dry,  and  the  water-jars  between  the  beds  are  filled 
vith  soft  pure  water  from  the  neighboring  pools.  Towards 
evaib"  the  shallow  earthen  dishes  are  arranged  in  rows 
npsn  the  straw,  and  by  means  of  small  earthen  pots,  tied 
to  the  extremities  of  long  bamboo  rods,  each  is  611ed  about 
» third  with  water.  The  quantity,  however,  varies  accord- 
tag  to  the  expectation  of  ice  —  which  is  known  by  the 
dearness  of  the  sky,  and  the  steadiness  with  which  the 
*ind  blows  from  the  N.N.  W.  When  favorable,  about  eight 
ounces  of  water  is  put  into  each  dish,  and  when  less  is 
ttpecled,  from  two  to  four  ounces  b  the  usual  quantity; 


but,  in  all  cases,  more  water  is  put  into  the  dishes  nearest 
the  western  end  of  the  beds,  as  the  sun  6rst  falls  on  that 
part,  and  the  ice  is  thus  more  easily  removed,  from  its 
solution  being  quicker.  There  are  about  4,590  plates  in 
each  of  the  beds  last  made,  and  if  we  allow  6ve  ounces 
for  each  dish,  which  presents  a  surface  of  about  four  inches 
square,  there  will  be  an  aggregate  of  239  gallons,  and  a 
surface  of  1,530  square  feet  of  water  in  each  bed.  In  the 
cold  season,  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  ice- 
6elds  is  under  6fty  degrees,  Fahrenheit,  and  there  are  gentle 
airs  from  the  northern  and  western  direction,  ice  forms  in  the 
course  of  the  night  in  each  of  the  shallow  dishes.  Persons 
are  stationed  to  observe  when  a  small  61m  appears  upon 
the  water  in  the  dishes,  when  the  contents  of  several  are 
mixed  together,  and  thrown  over  the  other  dishes.  This 
operation  increases  the  congealing  process;  as  a  stfite  of 
calmness  has  been  discovered  by  the  natives  to  diminish 
the  quantity  of  ice  produced.  When  the  sky  is  quite  clear, 
with  gentle  steady  airs  from  the  N.N.W.,  which  proceed 
from  the  hills  of  considerable  elevation  near  Bheerboom, 
about  one  hundred  miles  6:om  Ilooghly,  the  freezing 
commences  before  or  about  midnight,  and  continues  to 
advance  until  morning,  when  the  thickest  ice  is  formed. 
I  have  seen  it  seven-tenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and 
in  a  few  very  favorable  nights  the  whole  of  the  water  b 
frozen,  when  it  is  called  by  the  natives  solid  ice.  When 
it  commences  to  congeal,  between  two  and  three  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  thinner  ice  is  expected,  called  paper-ice ;  and 
when  about  four  or  6ve  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  thinnest 
is  obtained,  called  6ower-ice.  Upwards  of  two  hundred  and 
6fty  persons  of  all  ages  are  actively  employed  in  securing 
the  ice  for  some  hours  every  morning  that  ice  is  procured, 
and  this  forms  one  of  the  most  animated  scenes  to  be 
witnessed  in  Bengal.  In  a  favorable  night  upwards  of  ten 
hundred-weight  of  ice  will  be  obtained  from  one  bed,  and 
from  twenty  beds  upwards  of  ten  tons.  When  the  wind 
attains  a  southerly  or  easterly  direction  no  ice  is  formed, 
from  its  not  being  sufficiently  dry ;  not  even  though  the 
temperature  of  the  air  be  lower  than  when  it  b  made  with 
the  wind  more  from  a  northern  or  western  point.  The 
N.N.W.  is  the  most  favorable  direction  of  wind  for  making 
ice,  and  this  diminishes  in  power  as  it  approaches  the  due 
north  or  west.  In  the  latter  case  more  latitude  is  allowed 
than  from  the  N.N.AV.  to  the  north.  So  great  is  the  indu- 
ence  of  the  direction  of  wind  on  the  ice,  that  when  it  changes 
in  the  course  of  a  night  from  the  N.N.W.  to  a  less  favora¬ 
ble  direction,  the  change  not  only  prevents  the  formation  of 
more  ice,  but  dissolves  what  may  have  been  formed.  On 
such  occasions  a  mist  is  seen  hovering  over  the  ice-beds, 
from  the  moisture  over  them  and  the  quantity  condensed 
by  the  col  1  wind.  A  mist  in  like  manner  forms  over  deep 
tanks  during  favorable  nights  for  making  ice.  Another 
important  circumstance  in  the  production  of  ice  is  the 
amount  of  wind.  When  it  approaches  a  breeze  no  ice  is 
formed. 

In  summing  up  the  more  notable  publications  of  the  year 
1871,  the  London  Alhen(eum  pays  a  nand some  tribute  to  the 
literary  activity  of  the  United  States.  At  the  head  of  tho 
year’s  results  of  American  scholarship  the  writer  places 
Mr.  Bayard  Taylor’s  translation  of  “  Faust.”  Although 
the  &rst  part  was  published  before  the  end  of  1870,  the 
more  recent  completion  of  tho  work  eniitles  it  to  rank 
among  the  books  of  1871.  It  is  the  one  book  of  the  year, 
to  which  almost  unlimited  praise  may  by  given  without 
extravagance.  Mr.  Taylor  has  avoided  the  &ylla  and  the 
Charybuis  of  the  translators  of  “  Faust.”  He  has  not  sao- 
ri6ced  one  jot  of  the  perfect  power,  dignity,  and  art  of  the 
German  masterpiece,  to  any  obviously  strained  attempt  to 
reserve  the  roll  and  melody  of  the  original  metres,  yet  ho 
as  succeeded  in  giving  the  very  ring  of  some  of  Goethe’s 
wonderful  versiheation,  and  such  songs  as  “  Meine  Kuh’  ist 
hin  ”  have  lost  in  his  hands  little  of  their  exqubite  delicacy. 
There  are  few  things  in  translation  more  nearly  perfect, 
than  his  rendering  of  some  of  the  grander  passages ;  while, 
as  specimens  of  elaborate  and  painstaking  artistic  work, 
his  management  —  tor  an  instance  —  of  the  singular  difficult 
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metres  of  the  Easter  songs,  excites  thorough  surprise.  Of 
Mr.  Bryant’s  translations  of  the  “  Iliad  ”  and  the  “  Odys¬ 
sey  ”  the  critic  remarks :  —  “  These  translations  are  with 
Mr.  Bryant,  as  with  Lord  Derby,  the  work  of  the  ripened 
scholarship  and  honorable  leisure  of  age,  and  the  impulse 
is  natural  to  compare  the  products  of  the  two  minds.  Mr. 
Bryant’s  translations  seem  less  laboriously  rounded  and 
ornate,  but  perhaps  even  more  forceful  and  vigorous  than 
Lord  Derby’s.”  TTie  volumes  of  essays  published  during 
the  year  have  served  to  form  a  striking  feature  of  novelty 
in  American  literature,  for  essay-wnting,  or  rather  the 
publication  of  essays  in  the  permanent  form  of  a  volume, 
lias  not  been  much  affected  by  the  recent  authors  of  the 
United  States.  But  this  year  Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell 
has  given  us  “  Among  my  Books,”  an  admirable  successor 
to  his  volume  of  last  autumn,  “  My  Study  Windows.”  (The 
order  of  the  publication  of  these  works  seems  to  have  been 
reversed  in  England.)  These  essays  on  books  and  authors 
have  found  too  general  and  favorable  reception  in  England 
to  need  extendi  mention  —  such  reception  as  the  works 
of  Lowell  and  Longfellow  may  be  now  as  certain  to  find  in 
England  as  in  America.  Mr.  Edwin  P.  AVhipple  has  pub¬ 
lished  “  Success  and  its  Conditions,”  a  volume  of  very  true 
and  manly  essays,  full  of  suggestion.  Mr.  John  Hay’s  vol¬ 
ume,  “  Castilian  Days,”  is  one  of  the  books  of  the  year 
most  worthy  of  note,  not  only  from  the  attention  it  has 
everywhere  attracted  to  its  author,  but  from  its  rare 
freshness  and  vigor,  and  the  promise  it  holds.  It  is  made 
up  of  sketches  of  ^)anish  life;  studies  during  the  most 
interesting  period  of  recent  Spanish  history  —  that  fol¬ 
lowing  the  revolution  which  put  an  end  to  Isabella  of 
Bourlwn’s  reign.  The -volume  is  as  spirited  and  grace¬ 
ful  as  any  thing  of  recent  years.  It  is  a  marked  book  of 
the  time.  Mr.  T.  W.  Iligginson’s  “  Atlantic  Essays  ”  are 
among  the  pleasantest  of  the  year ;  many  of  them  have 
already  been  published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  but  there 
are  very  few  New-England  writers  whose  fugitive  pieces 
are  so  gladly  welcomed  when  they  appear  in  the  permanent 
form  ot  a  volume.  The  writer  then  comes  to  our  poetical 
literature,  noticing  “  Tlie  Divine  Tragedy  ”  of  Longfellow, 
and  the  poems  of  Bret  Uarte,  John  Hay,  Stoddard, 
Winter,  and  others.  Mr.  Stoddard,  says  the  Athe- 
nceum,  has  contributed  to  the  year’s  literature  a  volume 
of  verses  of  much  grace  and  beauty,  with  not  a 
few  evidences  of  unusual  jxiwcr.  He  has  called 
his  volume  “  The  Book  of  the  East,”  and  has  given  in  it 
some  perfect  poems  of  the  Orient,  delicatelv  and  brightly 
rendered.  There  is  a  singular  and  excellent  grace  in 
many  of  Mr.  Stoddard’s  shorter  poems,  as  in  the  lines  sent 
with  his  present  of  a  vase,  and  in  pieces  of  like  character. 
Ikir.  Winter’s  book  of  poems  comes  in  for  some  graceful 
praise.  The  book  gives,  perhaps,  a  greater  impression  of 
power  and  a  nobler  promise  than  any  other  of  its  class 
given  us  by  the  new  authors  of  the  year.  Mr.  Winter  has 
called  the  collection  “  My  AVitness  :  ”  he  should  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  deserved  appreciation  it  has  everywhere 
found.  Full  of  vigor  of  expression,  with  singular  beauty, 
purity  and  grace  of  language,  his  poems  are  not  really  sad, 
out  have  in  them  much  of  what  the  Germans  call  Sehnsucht 
—  something  that  our  word  “  yearning  ”  only  half  expresses. 
Sometimes  wild  and  weird,  they  are  oftener  dreamy  and 
quiet;  always  the^  have  choice  of  perfect  words,  tliat 
make  them  charming.  In  the  department  of  novels  the 
critic  does  not  find  much  to  commend,  making  an  exception 
in  favor  of  Miss  Phelps’s  “  The  Silent  Partner,”  which 
he  says,  is  nearer  to  excellence  than  other  stories  of  the 
year,  for  in  it  there  is  ^liss  Phelps’s  strong  and  somewhat 
marked  style  and  healthy  tone ;  these  are  always  thoroughly 
attractive.  The  little  story,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  among 
the  operatives  in  a  great  manufacturing  town,  is  told  with 
force,  and  with  the  complete  absence  of  cant  which  so 
strongly  marks  the  author’s  work,  and  which  is  a  refresh¬ 
ing  rarity  in  books  avowedly  written  with  as  plain  and 
familiar  a  moral  as  this.  Henr^  AVard  Beecher’s  “  Life  of 
Christ,”  Dr.  M’Cosh’s  “  Christianity  and  Positivism,”  and 
Mr.  AVashbum’s  “  History  of  Paraguay,”  are  very  briefly 
discussed.  Among  the  single  essays  of  the  year,  the 


Athenaum  judiciously  gives  a  high  place  to  Dr.  Holmes’s 
“  Mechanism  in  ITiou^t  and  Morals,”  and  Dr.  Mitchell’s 
“  AVear  and  Tear.”  ^e  latter  treats  with  great  ability 
the  matter  of  the  nervous  strain  always  drawing  down  the 
vitality  of  over-worked  Americans,  and  gives  words  of 
warning  and  advice  that  may  well  be  heeded.  Prof.  Scheie 
de  A'cre  has  written  a  book  on  “  Americanisms,”  which  the 
Athenceum  rather  innocently  advises  Englishmen  to  read. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  books  included  in  this 
resume  are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  Boston  notions  and 
the  publications  of  a  single  firm. 


GERTY’S  GLOVE. 

“  Elle  avail  au  bout  de  ses  manehes, 

Une  paire  de  mains  si  blanches  I  ” 

Slips  of  a  kid-skin  deftly  sewn, 

A  scent  as  through  her  garden  blown. 

The  tender  hue  that  clothes  her  dove  — 

All  these,  and  this  is  Gerty’s  glove. 

A  glove  but  lately  doft,  for  look  — 

It  keeps  the  happy  shape  it  took ; 

Wann  from  her  touch  !  AVhat  gave  the  glow? 

And  where’s  the  mould  that  shaped  it  so  \ 

It  clasped  the  hand,  so  pure,  so  sleek, 

AA^hcre  Gerty  rests  a  pensive  check, 

The  hand  that  when  the  light  wind  stirs 
Reproves  those  laughing  locks  of  hers. 

Ton  fingers  four,  you  little  thumb ! 

AVere  I  l)ut  you  in  days  to  come 
I’d  clasp,  and  kiss,  and  keep  her  — go ! 

And  tell  her  that  I  told  you  so. 

Frederick  Loceeb. 


Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes  and  many  distinguished  men  recommend 
Whitcomb’s  AsMtoa  Remedy. 

Neglected  Conons  and  Colds.  —  Few  are  aware  of  the 
importance  of  checking  a  Cough  or  “  Common  Cold,”  in  its 
first  stage ;  that  whtch  in  tlie  beginning  would  yield  to 
“  Brown’s  BRONcniAL  Troches,”  If  neglected,  often  works 
upon  the  lungs. 

The  Halford  Leicestershire  Table  Sauce  is  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  condiments  that  has  been  placed  Iteforu  the 
public.  It  has  already  taken  the  precedence  of  other  similar 
preparations  upon  the  tables  of  our  principal  hotels  throughont 
the  country.  It  possesses  a  very  fine  flavor,  not  too  pungent, 
and  sutticiently  delicate  to  please  the  palate  of  the  most  lastid- 
ions.  AVe  can  testify  from  experience  as  to  its  excellent  proper¬ 
ties,  and  can  most  heartily  commend  it  to  housekeepers,  hotels, 
and  others  who  cater  to  the  public.  — Boston  Transcript. 

Excellence  is  not  always  combined  with  magnitndo.  The 
American  House,  Boston,  possesses  this  nappy  blend¬ 
ing,  l)cing  one  of  the  best  hotels  in  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
largest  in  New  England. 

“  AVhite’s  Specialty  ”  cures  Dyspepsia.  See  Advep 
tisement. 

A  Lady  returning  to  her  home  in  the  country  after  a  »- 
joum  of  a  few  weeks  in  the  city,  was  hardly  recognized  by  her 
friends ;  in  place  of  a  course,  rustic,  flushed  face,  she  had  a  soft, 
clear,  smooth  and  beautiful  skin,  and  instead  of  thirtv,  which 
she  was,  she  really  appeared  but  eighteen.  Upon  inquiry  as  to 
the  cause  of  so  great  a  change,  she  trankly  told  them  ttat  she 
had  been  using  G«).  W.  Laird’s  “  Bloom  of  Youth,”  and  it  was 
this  invaluable  acquisition  to  the  toilet  that  made  the  wonderful 
change.  Sold  at  all  druggist’s.  Depot,  5  Gold  Street,  New 
York. 

Example  for  the  Ladies. — Mrs.  AY -  has  had  i 

AVTieeler  &  Wilson  machine  since  June,  1857  ;  to  January  Ut, 
1871,  she  had  made  24,476  vests  (in  1870.  2255  vests),  17  coaU 
and  50  pairs  of  pantaloons,  besides  doing  the  family  sewing  fbi 
six  persons ;  all  the  work  ranging  from  the  finest  muslin  to  the 
heaviest  beaver  cloth. 


